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Sreitiuneee College, 
SW HMORK, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Courses for young men and young 
aan. leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 
For — e and particulars, address 
LES DE GARMO, Ph. D., , President. 
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FOR YUUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new 
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Terms $180 per school year. For catalogue address 
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RICHARD I DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


Abington f Friends’ School, 


Ge Sieh ke tek Iain of Bath Bie. 








» Ait Jenkintown, Pa.,.ten miles from Philadelphia. | 


Thorough ‘work ; good care; moderate charges ; 
gymnasium ; Jaboratory; vocal training; music. 
Next, term begins Nint meet 11, 1898. Send for 


circular. LOUIS B. BLER, Principal, 
al BOSLER, seoretaneBhintown, Pa. 
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Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
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cared for duri 
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001 for, both sexes under the care | 


ante ‘Mountain Institute, | 
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ing ee new. § , and perfect san- | 
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r mie” or college. Healthfully and | 


near.the Harlem R. R., one hour | 
w York ‘Cts. For Catalogue and yee | 


lars, address © 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, | 
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Friends’ .Academy, - 


‘ LOCUST. VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. | 
A boarding and day school for don to any ¢ er 
‘courses ‘for admission to any co) 
oe good Business education. schoo 
will open N tmonth 2, % 1898. ° 
ing scholars, $150 ‘per ee Terne aaea & is 
— the care of ends, and is ‘pleasantly located 
ng Island, about 30 se from New York. For 


ae e and cula: 
* fot CANRLIN P a WILSON Principal, 
. "Sh Valley, Long Island. 


Between Sixth'month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secre 
Glen Cove, Long te d. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equ pments 
unequaled. Finest = qpeaten in America. 


And go 85 00 
@. Me PHI PHILIPS, Ph. D. Principal. 


George “School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 








New buil with all modern conveniences ; 


extensive grounds; ten teach all a; 
— ineoy crpee & sini. She Soe ooo 
Literary ; chemical, biol 

nnd he its manual . Special care 
be given to the moral and training of the 
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| Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

1 0 i 
teanohes of a liberal education, including the Lan- 


| 
| 4 
Pp 


guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a | 


Dated cove Dil corps of efficient teachers. 


any of the committee, or t 
ESTHER HAVILAND, ee. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


| All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. 


| 











JUST RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit | 


Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings | 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. | 


Wm. D. ‘Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


| Yeadon, Delaware Somety: Penna. 





Clement A. A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


gM. HEACOCK, 80% 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


‘AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. — 
ie Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 
ELLIS. \wsXorth 4 se, "12 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, AND Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


- THOMPSON SHOURDS 
Bal N. 12th Street. - 22712 Wallace 











Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the | 


care will be given to the morals of the | 
— For circulars or et particulars apply to | 


Philadelphia. | 


Street. eecing the advertisement in this 








SIX PER CENT COLLATERAL ] 
$60, 000 TRUST Goto BONDs 
Home! Savings and coat 

3S cnemainrode. ‘Association 
Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 
These bond: ured 
| witha trust comapany of First Morte sopeate 


on City property in Minneapoli 1 ee 
St. Paul exctas usively at the rate 0160 pat 
cent of M Mortgages for every bond fiesned. 
aml po nw t 2 in eash capital cl of a Com- 
n cash ca 
* ones of its bonded oo om 
e interest received — the Mort 
| securing this issue is double the amount te 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnings of the Company, during the year 1892, 
were $76,076, while the interest on this issue of 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one- 
tenth of - Com moony 8 present ‘net income. 


Princi a = Cou 
Oct., at Philadelphia. Price epons April and 


from April. I = exclusive sale of this issue 
H. FP. NEWHALL, 
Passe Drexel Bullding, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| | JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


| Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
| Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
| Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 





| Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


| FE. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT sT., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHAN TS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


| 611-613 Chestnut Street, 
sl Capital eid ay ° 


ue 


- $500,000.00 

a paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
—— 5 he 40,000.00 
Undivided Profits, . 5,952.70 


Interest Bay on Deposits. Titles to Real 
ee ae Se ee ee 
made on Mo and Approv teral. 
entered for Aatainistrators and others. The one, 
pauy also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


fil 


JosErpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


wo Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 


Graham Elijot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
| Gheneer a. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, per Shapley, 
Davis J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. oads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis. Edwin 8. Dixon. 


Thomas R. Gill. 





THE use of the INTELL IGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of _ 


its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ge@g~When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


paper. "om 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXIX. 


We [Friends] shall gain nothing by aping the customs 
and trying to adjust ourselves to the creeds of other sects. 
By so doing we make at the best a very awkward combina- 
tion, and just as far as it ts successful, it ts at the expense 
of much that is vital in our old faith. 

Joun G. Wui'TIEr. 


John Greenleaf Whittier was born in Haverhill, Mass., Twelfth 
month 17, 1807, and died Ninth month 7, 1892, at Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire, at the home of a relative. His residence the greater part of 
his life was Amesbury, Mass. His parents were Friends, his ancestors 
having become members after they came to America, at the time of the 
persecution of the sect in New England. Whittier always conformed 
to the principles and customs of the Society, and remained faithful to 
his convictions, however unpopular they might be. He was, through- 
out the struggle, closely connected with the anti-slavery movement, and 
his poems on Slavery, appearing from time to time, had a powerful in- 


fluence. He was pre-eminently the poet of freedom, and next to Long- | 


fellow the most popular of our American poets. His noble, simple 
character and pure life will always be revered. 


THE STILL HOUR. 
THE quiet of a shadow-haunted pool, 
Where light breaks through in glorious tenderness, 


Where the tranced pilgrim in the shelter cool 
Forgets the way's distress,— 


Such is this hour, this silent hour with Thee! 
The trouble of the restless heart is still, 
And every swaying wish breathes reverently, 

The whisper of thy will. 


Fountain of Life, in thee alone is Light! 
Shine through our being, cleansing us of sin, 

Till we grow lucid with thy presence bright,— 
The peace of God within. 


If, in our thoughts, by thee made calm and clear, 
The brightening image of thy face we see, 
What hour of all our lives can be so dear 
As this still hour with thee ! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


YEARLY MEETING, 1893. 


Dear Friends: Having assembled in our usual yearly 
gathering, and having received the loving messages of our 
friends in Ireland, and on the American Continent, we 
desire to express both to our own members, and to those 
in fellowship with us in various quarters of the globe, our 
continued interest in their welfare, and our earnest de- 
sires for their spiritual health. We feel how widely dif- 
ferent must be the social and moral conditions of com- 
munities scattered over so vast an extent of territory ; 
but if we are indeed members of the one great spiritual 
body of which Christ is the Head, we shall be conscious 
of a deep inner oneness of spirit, underlying all the differ- 
ences of occupation, nationality, or race. 

The smallness of our numbers as compared both with 
some of the other Christian Churches, and with the prom- 
ise of the earliest days of our own Society, is often alluded 

_to in our Yearly Meeting. It is true that through the 
adult school, the mission meeting, and various other 








agencies, we are able to influence a much larger portion 
of the community than that united to us in actual mem- 
bership. But, firmly believing that to our keeping is 
committed a testimony to some aspects of Christian truth 
which are still imperfectly recognized in other churches, 
we desire that the number of those who are in regular 
membership with us may be largely:increased ; and we 
regard with sorrow the influences which tend:to draw 
away from our body the children of those who have in 
the past held an honored and useful place in our religious 
Society. 

One of the most powerful causes both of diminished 
numbers and of enfeebled energy in the Church, is the 
spirit of worldliness, or, in other words, forgetfulness of 
the warning given by the Apostle John, ‘‘ Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the world. If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.’’ 
Fifty years ago, conformity to the spirit of the world 
showed itself among us chiefly in too earnest a devotion 
to the pursuits of business. While this is still-a danger 
to many, there is a danger from an opposite quarter to 
which we feel it our duty to direct the attention of our 
members. We allude to the risk which they run of the 
dissipation of spiritual energy, by an undue absorption in 
recreations and amusements. That neither the mind nor 
the soul shall be kept always on the stretch is one of the 
great laws of spiritual health ; and we believe that we are 
doing our Father’s will when we partake, at the right 
time and in the right way, of the enjoyments which He 
has placed within our reach. But we must all in our in- 
most hearts acknowledge, that while there are some rec- 
reations which are pure and elevating, which leave the 
soul fresh and strong, and ready for renewed communion 
with its Maker, there are others which either bring us 
perilously near to the edge of sin, or fail of the true pur- 
pose of recreation by leaving us jaded and weary, and 
which, in a way that it is difficult to explain to others, 
strike at the Divine life in our souls. The discipline of 
our Society, which at one time dealt much with the ques- 


| tion of amusements, has now practically withdrawn from 


detailed criticism of this part of our conduct. It still 
condemns that which is actually sinful, but it virtually 
leaves that which is only inexpedient to the quickened 
sense of right in its individual members. The responsi- 
bility which the Church has thus practically abandoned, 
the individual must not fear to assume. He must faith- 
fully ask himself the question, ‘‘Is this or that amuse- 
ment, which the world calls harmless, really harmless to 
my own inner life? Does it, or does it not hinder my 
communion with God, and leave me with any disrelish 
for prayer, or disinclination for the service of Christ ?’’ 

Another state of mind than that of the too eager 
search atter pleasure has been brought before us in the 
course of our deliberations. We have heard a cry for 
help from young and ardent souls, who feel the earnest- 
ness and responsibility of life, but who cannot yet rest in 
that answer to its painful enigmas which is presented in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The fear has been expressed 
by some of these that because of their difficulties in belief, 
they are looked upon with coldness and suspicion by their 
brethren. We may assure them that this fear is unfounded, 
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The faithful servant of Christ, though he may hesitate to 
express it, aware that ‘‘ the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,’’ can feel nothing but sympathy with the soul that 
is really and reverently seeking after truth. And if such 
an unsatisfied seeker be bound to him by the ties of na- 
tural affection, he will feel for him a yearning tenderness, 
such as the parents of a blind child feel for their offspring, 
shut out from a world of beauty to which they themselves 
have access; and, like them, he will often have sore 
searchings of heart, whether by any act or omission of 
his own, this calamity has fallen on one whom he so dearly 
loves. 

To every such honest enquirer we would say, ‘* Seek on 
in patience and in hope. Be earnest in prayer. Do not 
fall back into selfish indifference, but do whatever thou 
canst truthfully do for the help, socially or spiritually, of 
those around thee. ‘Take comfort from the thought that 
others have passed through as great a strife, and have 
come forth into peace and happy trustfulness. If thy 
soul be walking but in twilight, look towards that quarter 
of the sky from which light seems to be dawning. And 
if our experience, and the experience of others who have 
gone before us, be not all a delusion, thou wilt find the 
light grow gradually brighter and brighter, and wilt real- 
ize, sooner or later, that thou art in the presence of a 
gracious and kingly One, who passed through sorrow, 
and even through spiritual desertion, into eternal joy. 
Thou wilt yet hear His words, as a personal message to 
thy soul, ‘I am the light of the world ; he that felloweth 
Me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.’ ’’ 

The remembrance of the difficulties which, in this 
day of enlightened knowledge and new intellectual hori- 
zons, may lie in the path of the honest seeker after Di- 
vine truth, should make those of us who have any share 
in the ministry of the Word, give closer heed than ever 
to the message that is entrusted to us. That ministry 
must ever proceed from, and gather to, our crucified, 
risen, and ascended Saviour. It must be exercised in 
continual dependence upon the help of His Holy Spirit ; 
and we hold, as we have ever held, that it should not. be 
confined by human arrangement to this or that person in 
a congregation. The words of the Apostle are explicit : 
‘* Ye may all prophesy one by one, and all may learn, 
and all may be comforted.’’ A ministry thus drawn by 
the Divine head of the Church out of the congregation 
itself, and thus depending on mutual help and sympathy, 
ought to be, and we believe is, free from that professional 
assumption which sometimes hinders the access of the 
Gospel to the hearts of men. To you, then, dear minis- 
ters of the Word, we address a message of cheer and en- 
couragement. Your relation to the rest of the congrega- 
tion is essentially the relation of brotherhood ; and let 
that thought guide all your service. Do not pare down 
your message in order to make it easier of acceptance to 
your hearers ; do not make it harder for them by adding 
any conceits or imaginations of your own. Give no place 
to the feeling which sometimes troubles a sensitive speaker, 
that the absence of expressed sympathy, on the part of 
those to whom he ministers, implies disapprobation. Put 
far from you, as a suggestion of the tempter, the thought 
that the love of God is confined to your own bosoms, and 
that estrangement from him exists necessarily among your 
hearers. In these precious intervals of silence which we 
trust will never cease out of our meetings, seek to be bap- 
tized into deep sympathy with all who strive, with all who 
are tempted, even With all who spiritually slumber. Then 
arise and deliver, in few it may be, but in weighty words, 
the message which the Father of spirits has given you for 
the congregation worshiping around you. 








And may all of us, whether preachers or hearers, kee 
fast hold of the great truth, which, after it had been ob. 
scured for ages, our forefathers in religious profession 
learned anew from the Divine. Teacher, that the commu- 
nication between the Eternal Father and his children did 
not cease eighteen centuries ago; but that the Spirit 
promised by our Holy Redeemer still visits the waitin 
souls of all who believe in him ; that the Spirit still re- 
proves, exhorts, consoles us ; that he still directs us in the 
affairs of our outward lives, restraining from folly as well 
as from sin, and guiding into service for Christ ; and that 
thus each Christian life is brought into actual relationship 
with that Almighty Saviour, whose birth, life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension are seen, more and more 
clearly, as time rolls on, to be the great central facts of the 
world’s history. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting. 

CaLes R. Kemp, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


VIEWS OF GEORGE F. WHITE ON CONSCIENCE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL: 

IN your columns several communications from correspondents have 

appeared giving their views upon the nature and operations of conscience. 
In the spring of 1845, the writer received from George F. White a 

letter containing replies to a number of questions on religious and doc- 

trinal subjects. The following is a copy of one of the answers, which 


may interest some of your readers. A Cc. B: 
Wantagh, L. J. 


It is to my view absurd for-a man to speak of the Light 
of Christ within, as his guide or leader, while he is living 
in the habitual violation of the laws of conscience. 

But let us inquire, What is Conscience? I hold the 
conscience to be the first form in which the divine law is 
made known to man ; that it is given prior to, or coeval 
with, the first impulse to volition. 

Among my reasons are; 1st. That it is inconsistent 
with the goodness of God to leave man without protection 
against the influences of evil, when he is in the state most 
susceptible to such influences. 

2nd. That I remember its power from the earliest 
date of which memory presents a retrospect. 

3d. That my fellowmen never wrote a law upon it, 
nor obliterated a law that was written. 

4th. That my fellowmen never had power to disturb 
the peace which followed a sacrifice to its requisitions, 
nor to quiet its reproofs for an opposite course. 

5th. That I have never had any power over it, for 
good or for evil, but by obedience to, or disobedience of, 
its mandates. 

6th. That the testimony of others, so far as I have 
collected it, corresponds with my own experience in the 
premises. 

If these premises be correct, we must admit that con- 
science is placed in the bosom of man by, and is the sub- 
ject of, a being superior to man. I hold in relation to 
conscience that it is the antitype of that law which was 
written by the finger of God upon tables of stone. 

_ Conscience, or the code of conscience, is written upon 
the stony heart of man in’his natural state, and is.a test 
or guage of his love for righteousness.. /¢ admits of great 
errors of the head. \n perhaps ninety-nine cases of every 
hundred, the same individual is, as corresponding influ- 
ences of education and association bear upon him, a 
Mahometan, Pagan, Jew, Deist, or Christian. His con- 
science is, nevertheless under one, as under any other of 


these denominations, the measure of his love for right- 
eousness. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE MORALS OF CHILDREN. 


A paper by ‘‘ B. H. M.,’’ in your current number presents 
the most important question which can occur in the life 
of the individual and the State: How can we educate 
children so as to preserve the purity of their morals? If 
this could be done, it would solve ninety-nine hundredths 
of the problems which trouble statesmen, philanthropists, 
and parents. There are methods of attaining the object, 


and teachers capable of using those methods: in short, to | 


one who knows, it is a simple matter. The stress of the 


difficulty lies in bringing the children under the necessary | 
Place a little child or a family of children | 
in charge of parents who have mild tempers, quiet man- | 
ners, and loving hearts ; devoid of selfishness, unvaryingly | 


conditions. 


just, yet wise, sensible, well informed and, above all, de- 
sirous of their children’s eternal welfare, and there will 
be no failure in their morals. I know such families where 


never once was heard a word or witnessed an act among | 


the children which could cause the most anxious parent a 
moment’s uneasiness ; where all has been love and har- 
mony, truth, candor, and uprightness. And, with ‘ B. H. 
M.,’’ I believe that in every family the same result would 
follow under the same conditions. 
habit and environment altogether. Every child who 
enters upon life is free, morally pure, and in manhood 
would be practically righteous,’’ but for extraneous evil 
influences. This is a great, a very solemn truth. How 
is it possible to ward off those evil influences and substi- 
tute good in their stead ? 


I lately had a conversation with the head of a chari- | 


table institution which cares for about a hundred desti- 
tute and deserted children from five years upward. She 
says they come to the home in a moral condition that is 
. indescribable, utterly ignorant of the simplest principles 
of morality and decency, untruthful to the last degree, 
and versed in wickedness which no decent person should 
ever know to exist. And then I asked the supreme ques- 
tion: ‘*Can these ulcered souls be healed? Are truth 
and purity possible after such an experience ?’’ 


to establish the fact. And I am prepared to believe that 


the strange power which in our material bodies lies dor- | 
mant all our lives, and only manifests itself in case of exi- | 


gency to heal gushed limbs, knit broken bones, and to 
dissolve away gangrened tissues, is mercifully infused also 
in our spiritual bodies, and may there exercise the same 
truly miraculous functions. And the young flesh, spirit- 
ual as well as material, we will hope, is most responsive 
co such influence. That such creatures can be re- 
claimed one could not believe if it were not testified to 
by one who like my informant, has had scores of them in 
her hands, and has seen the reformation. 

Among the great movements of our time, the rescue 
of the children forms a large part. Probably the institu- 
tion above mentioned, which is located here, is one of 
the first which went beyond the physical needs, and pro- 
posed to reform the child, educate him, and teach him a 
way to earn a living. I think it may be said that in no 
‘case has there been a decided failure, while some scores 
of degraded waifs have ripened into virtuous and useful 
men and women. Such institutions in the early days 
were hampered by the necessity of respecting the 
“‘rights’’ of the father, who could remove the child 
when he pleased. He had not indeed the right which the 
father had in Greece and Rome, and still has in Asia and 
Africa, that of putting his child to death. But he stiil 
has the right of bringing it up to be a thief or a harlot. 
This right, however, is about to be taken away—has been 
taken away in New York and Michigan, and some few 


«* We are creatures of | 


She. said | 
they certainly could, and gave-me instances that seemed | 


other States. And here, on the first day of this month, 
went into effect a law creating a Board of Children’s 
Guardians who are empowered to take away from their 
parents all children for whom no suitable homes are pro- 
vided, and all whose parents are drunken, depraved, and — 
unfit to have the care of them. That is a great step for- 
ward—the recognition of a great principle, that parents 
have duties to their children and by failing to perform 
them forfeit their parental rights. 


Washington, D. C. J. D. M. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 29.—SEVENTH MONTH 30, 1893. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT (Continued). 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Ye are the light of the World.—Matt. 5: 14. 
Scripture Reading, Matthew, 5: 13-26. 





HISTORICAL. 


In this sermon nothing is more remarkable than the 
richness of illustration that Jesus constantly used, by cit- 
ing his hearers to things with which they were all very 
familiar. The purification and preservation by salt, 
which article was freely used in their sacrifices, and its 
utter worthlessness when its strength was lost, was a figure 
no doubt very forcible in their eyes. Also light was a 
very familiar object, for, Farrar says, ‘‘ He was seated at 
that moment in the Treasury—either some special build- 
| ing in the Temple so called, or that part of the court of 
| the women which contained the thirteen chests with 
trumpet-shaped openings into which the people, and 
especially the Pharisees, cast their gifts. In the court, 
and therefore close besidé him, were two candelabra, fifty 
cubits high and sumptuously gilded, on the summit of 
| which, nightly, during the Feast of the Tabernacles, 
lamps were lit which shed their soft light all over the 
city.” No wonder then that he used light to illustrate 
his spiritual meaning. 
| TEAGHING. 


No one lives to himself alone. Each of us has an in- 
fluence for good or against it. We cannot release our- 
selves from responsibility by retiring behind a false 
modest estimate of our importance and saying: ‘It 
makes no difference what I do, I have no talent or abil- 
ity. If I had wealth like this one, or genius like that 
one, I would make an effort to accomplish something in 
| this world.’’ It is not the great deeds that constitute 
the *‘ moving power ’’ that produces all moral progress. 
It is true they are prominent in history as denoting the 
eras of advancement. But each of them is but the final 
step, the natural outcome of myriads of little duties 
nobly aud truly performed in the unobtrusive quiet of 
daily life,—seen and known only by those who are in 
daily contact with the doers of them. It is the men and 
women, yes, and children, ‘‘ of the one talent’’ who need 
to be encouraged and enthused, and made to realize that 
they are just as truly ‘‘ lights in the world’’ as they who 
are more gifted. If the light is uncertain and flickering, 
men will be led astray by it; if kept trimmed and burn- 
ing, others will be led to glorify the Father in heaven. 

The apostles were men of low estate, but they were 
honest and. true-hearted, which is the. essential thing. 
Our _lives,.whether high or low in the.estimation of the 
world, should bear the stamp of the Father’s love and 
kindness flowing through us to all with whom we come 
into any relation whatsoever ; then all our works will be 
good works, and men seeing them will seek to learn more 
of the Power which governs and controls our lives. 

Jesus was very careful to teach his disciples to respect 
the law and the prophets,—all that wes good and true in 
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the existing order of things,—instructing them that their 
righteousness must exceed that of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, who were very zealous for the outward observance 
of the law, in that they must add to this the purification 
of the heart, that they shink no evil. We must not alone 
refrain from any expression of hatred, but we must expel 
all anger from our hearts ; we must not entertain a feeling 
of contempt for another lest it lead us into temptation ; 
and on no account must we take the judgment seat and 


condemn another, for by so doing we permit the good | 


within ourselves to be consumed. 

If through lack of watchfulness, misunderstandings 
have arisen, our Christian duty is made clear ance plain. 
If we have been wronged, it is our duty and should be 
our pleasure to forgive, even when our forgiveness has not 
been sought. If we have been in the wrong, before offer- 
ing our gift of worship unto God, we should seek for a 
reconciliation with our brother, with an earnest desire 
that peace may prevail. Wounded feelings and pride 
often lead us to deceive ourselves and our friends into 
thinking we have made a sincere effort when we have not 
done so. But we need not deceive ourselves, for we may 
be sure ‘‘ God is not mocked,’’ and our own double sin 
will find us out, and the verdict will be, ‘*‘ Thou art 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

As we study this lesson we are impressed with the 
Sundamental nature of the work necessary to produce the 
true Christian character. ‘The moral status of the He- 
brew nation was fast deteriorating under the leadership of 
men who worshiped God with their mouths while their 
hearts were far from him; a scrupulous outward observ- 
ance of law had been substituted for an inner harmony with 
the spirit of the law; the old fervor of the prophets had 
died out ; all was mechanical, formal. Even the awaken- 
ing discourses of Jesus had no effect on the leaders of 
the church, unless it was an occasional one, like Nicode- 
mus, who fearful of public opinion, went at night to in- 
quire the meaning of the new teaching. 
great for the truths which Jesus had to offer, and in his 
audience, made up largely of the unlearned, there were 
tender hearts who longed to know the way of life, who 
were dissatisfied with the teaching of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. He tells them, ‘‘I come not to destroy the 
law,’’ the law is right, but in the true observance of it 
you must de as well as do. It is not enough that a man 
restrain his hand from killing his neighbor, he must train 
his heart to love his neighbor, for in the presence of love 
no harmful thought can abide. 

To bring about such a reform in the foundation prin- 
ciples of a man involves serious work. It is a struggle 
and a warfare that must be carried on in the inmost na- 
ture where none can help; but there, with our Father’s 
help, the victory over our natural impulses may be won. 
Such a work means the building of character, and the 
victory over self is peace. 

J. H. Crooker says: ‘‘ Jesus’s central thought was this, 
—‘‘ the kingdom of Heaven is Inner Life, the perfection 
of man as a spiritual being which comes from putting the 
soul above the flesh, the rational above the animal; our 
eternal good above momentary gratification. Jesus 
interpreted this phrase ‘the kingdom of Heaven,’ as a 
spiritual estate of the individual soul which is possible to 
man as the child of God, which belongs to man by virtue 
of his humanity, and which he can enter at once by the 
act of his own will. It is a quality of life, a motive 
power, a wealth of soul, in short, all those spiritual ele- 
ments which make an excellent personality, the outward 
expression of which®we call character.’’ 


The need was. 
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Re-printed by Request. 
OVERWORKED WOMEN. 
AMERICAN women can do anything, so they try to dg 


everything. Nature cries out against the covetousness, 
No one person is allowed to have or do everything. Only 


a certain amount of vitality is manufactured within 9 


given time ; and if the expenditure exceeds the income 
the result, according to Micawber’s calculations, js— 
misery! That is the state of our women—misery from 
overwork. 

It grows largely from the fact of not understanding 
the relative value of things, and of not understanding the 
relativeness of things themselves. Luxury and beauty 
have a great moral influence, but they are not so valuable 
as peace of mind and rest of body, nor is their moral 
influence as great as that of a cheerful woman. Her 
price is above rubies. Like the Indian chief, we are 
forced to say, mournfully : ‘‘ Too much house.’’ That is 
what ails our women; they are dying of ‘‘ too much 
house.”’ 

When there is too much house, there is always too 
little home. Good house-keeping is by no means as rare 
as good home-keeping. It is of far less importance. A 
certain amount of drudgery must be gone through with, 
daily, in any calling, about three-fourths of life is drudgery, 
One-fourth can be rescued from the toil and moil of the 
world by management and thought. The most difficult 
and the most necessary lesson for a housekeeper to learn 
is that she must assert her individuality. It is useless to 
try to please everybody. Many things in our homes are 
done directly with ‘‘ an eye single’’ to our neighbors. 
Work must be pruned.down and lopped off until it matches 
strength, for the latter refuses to be enlarged by any 
amount of thought. 


It isa nice point to adjust this balance properly. It 


requires much giving up and letting go. What shall we | 


give up? Ay, there’s the rub. Everything seems so im- 
portant. Things must be kept clean, there is no doubt 
about that ; but the number of things to be kept clean 
can be greatly diminished. Wisdom would suggest the 
minimum consistent with comfort and refinement. In 
many homes there is an embarrassment of riches in the 
shape of conveniences and petty treasures that must be 
kept in order, stealing time that might be bestowed with 
profit and satisfaction upon the higher things of life: 
people, books, art, nature, and all the subtle excellences 
that make life worth living. 

Each must solve for herself the question simplifying 
living in order to ennoble domestic life. Every woman 
knows her own complexity. The same things do not 
press with equal weight upon all. On general principles, 
however, it is safe to say that— 

There’s too much worry goes to a bonnet, 

There’s too much ironing goes to a shirt.’’ 
There are too many preserves, too many ruffles and tucks 
and elaboration in the making and trimming of garments, 
that add labor and do not add to their beauty. 

Woman’s features are largely self-made. Carvings, 
upholstery, brasses, bronzes, that cause frowns, backaches, 
irritability, and heart-aches, are a poor investment of 
money and time. Things, more than people, bring 
women to the verge of despair. The endless round of 
imagined duties cause chronic overwork among women, 
produces the saddest results to them and those dependent 
upon them for rest and comfort. ‘‘ There is nothing in 
the world I dread,’’ said the Household Philosopher, ‘‘like 
a thoroughly exhausted woman. No amount of personal 
comfort ever compensate for such a state of affairs.’’ Of 
course not. 


generous sympathy and ready help, or of companionship? 


What constantly tired woman is capable of i Be 
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Can she divide care and double joy? The better part of 
life cries out for warmth and tenderness ; but the women 


who should give it are blindly wasting themselves on - 


material things, polishing the outsides of the cup without 
a thought of the wine within. 

To conquer prejudice, surmount education, and over- 
come habits of mind and body, implies force of will and 
power of effort. This same conquering and overcoming 
is necessary to the true emancipation of women.—Z. ¥. B., 
in the Christian Union, 1885. 


From the Christian Register. 

BEAUTIFUL CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 
BY MABEL A. VAN HISE. 
Tue incidents in the little story I am about to relate are 
quite true, and happened when I was a girl of fourteen. 
About half-way between the famous old town of Dover 
and the pretty little town of Deal in Kent, situated on 
the southeast coast of England, there stands an old-fash- 
ioned frame cottage. It was occupied at that time by an 
old fisherwoman who was always called ‘‘ Betty.’’ I 
never heard her called by any other name. Betty lived 
alone, and earned her living by ‘trolling ’’ for shrimps 
and by hunting ‘‘perrywinkles,’’ a small shell-fish, among 
the rocks. ‘‘ Trolling’’ for shrimps is done in this way : 
the fisher-folk have long, very fine nets for this work. 
They go in the water and wade out until it reaches the 
knees. Then they place the net, which is weighted, be- 
hind them, and walk slowly all along the coast, returning 
to the starting-point every time the nets are full, and 
emptying them into large buckets filled with sea water. 
Betty used to rise very early every morning, when the 
weather was clear, and take out her nets. Then she 
would return home loaded with her ‘‘ catch,’’ and set to 
work and clean them from the sand and cook them. All 
this would be done before many folk were out of their 
beds. Then, about half-past seven o’clock, Betty would 
be heard under your windows, crying ‘‘ Fine shrimps and 
fresh ‘winks!’’’ And, though Betty was a very old 
woman, yet her cry seemed to us children to have lots of 
music in it. 

We all knew Betty. When the weather was warm, it 
was our delight to walk or ride over to Betty’s cottage 
and buy, for a half-penny each, nice cool drinks of curds 
and whey. One day, when my sister and I had been out 
for a morning ride to Dover, on our way home we were 
overtaken by a thunder storm. The rain fell in torrents, 
and the lightning was very vivid. Beatrice became very 
frightened, and her horse was getting unmanageable. So, 
as we were not far from Betty’s cottage, we rode on to it. 
Betty put our horses in her shed, where she used to dry 
fish and smoke herrings ; and we went in the house to 
Stay until the storm passed over. My sister was of an in- 
quisitive turn of mind, and began asking Betty to tell us 
something about herself. Over the mantel-board there 
hung a picture of a young sailor, and Beatrice asked 
Betty about it. 

‘‘He was my boy,’’ said Betty, sadly; ‘‘ but he’s 
been dead this many a year. That picture was taken just 
before he sailed on his first and last voyage. He was 
only nineteen ; and he laughed as he jokingly said, ‘ Now, 
mother, you have that to remember me by if I don’t turn 
up any more.’ QO, young ladies! he never did turn up 
any more; for the John Powers sank in mid-ocean, and 
all on board perished.’’ - 

Betty’s voice grew husky while she was speaking, and 
we saw her wipe the tears away more than once. I think 


Beatrice was sorry afterward that she had asked poor old 
Betty to tell us about her boy, as it had evidently dis- 
tressed her so much. 
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The storm passed over and the sky cleared, and we 
made the best of our way home. When we arrived there 
we found mamma had been very anxious about us. She 
was glad to see us come in. During the following winter 
we had many severe storms, and there were several wrecks 
around our coast. One night in December, just before 
Christmas, we were awakened (my father’s house stands 
about a quarter of a mile inland) by a terrible noise. 
Rain and sleet were dashing against the windows; and, 
looking out, I saw the lanterns of the coast-guardsmen 
flashing about through the gloom. It was very dark,— 
the blackest night I ever remember. Just as I got back 
into bed there came an awful crash. It woke Beatrice up, 
and we both jumped out of bed and ran to the window. 
The ocean was roaring dreadfully, and the waves were 
very high. Beatrice raised the window a little, and we 
felt the cold spray dash into our faces. ‘The sea must 
have been very rough, because we found large pieces of 
seaweed on our bedroom window-sill in the morning. It 
might have been carried there by the wind and water to- 
gether. We drew our heads in quickly, for the cold air 
made our teeth chatter. Just then we heard the street 
door slam, and saw papa and brother Georgie go down 
the path to the front gate, buttoned up in their overcoats. 
The lights were all lit downstairs ; and in a little while 
our nurse, who took care of my baby sister Edith, came 
into tell us what was going on. ‘‘ There has been another 
awful wreck. The coast-guardsmen have been trying to 
launch the deal life-boat, but it is thrown back on to the 
beach by the fury of the waves every time they put it 
out,’’ she said ; ‘‘and your papa and Mr. Georgie have 
gone down to see if they can help.’’ 

When papa and brother came home, they were both 
very pale. Papa told us girls to go right back to bed. 
We made believe to go, but we stood on the stairs and list- 
ened. We heard papa say: ‘‘It smashed right through 
the pier, and split clean in half. There is not one poor 
soul left out of all that crew.’’ Then we heard mamma 
crying ; and we crept back to bed and cried too, for 
sympathy. 

The next day and the following were spent in bring- 
ing in the pieces of dangerous wreckage, and in trying to 
ascertain who the vessel belonged to and where she came 
from. She had carried a miscellaneous cargo. About 
three days after the sad event five bodies, with only a few 
torn rags on them, were picked up from where they had 
been washed by the sea on to the rocks, and taken to the 
deal morgue. They were sailors who had belonged to 
the wrecked vessel, and were Norwegians. Two of them 
looked like brothers, and were evidently quite young. 
They were all much mutilated by being dashed against 
the sharp rocks. An inquest was held, and it was decided 
to bury them as soon as possible. 

It appears Betty had heard about the bodies, and had 
hastened to the morgue, where she was allowed to see them. 
She stood looking sadly at them awhile: then, while the 
tears ran down her wrinkled face, she said to the officer 
in charge,— 

‘¢ Please, sir, be they poor creaturs going to be buried 
like this, wi’out ere a bit 0’ decent cloth to cover ’em?’’ 

‘« Yes, Betty,’’ said the officer, smiling at what he 
considered her foolish grief at sight of a lot of dead 
‘* foreigners.”’ 

Betty stood still a minute, apparently in deep thought : 
then she walked slowly away, and went home. On arriv- 
ing there, she took from its hiding-place an old stone jar, 
and, removing the lid, she dived her hand way down to 
the bottom and drew out an ancient knitted silk purse. 
Opening it, she emptied out its precious contents,—a few 
bright shillings, the savings of several months. Then 
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Betty put on her threadbare ‘‘ best ’’ shawl and bonnet, 
with its broad faded ribbon, and, locking her door, started 
down the road to Dover. The bodies of the wrecked 
sailors were to be buried on the morrow ; and, when the 
undertaker’s men took in the five plain deal coffins that 
the city had provided, they were astonished to see five 
corpses with faces washed, hair combed, and neat white 
calico shrouds on, instead of the poor half-naked sailors. 
They buried them, and one mourner walked behind. ‘<I 
knowed they’d all got mothers,’’ said the mourner. 
It was old Betty. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MINUTES OF FAIRFAX MONTHLY MEETING. 


Havinc compiled an index of Fair‘ax Monthly Meeting 
Minutes during the past year, I] have at my command 
many interesting minutes and history of this meeting. 

Fairfax Monthly Meeting (Waterford), 
county, Va. The following was the opening minute of 
this meeting : 

‘‘At our Monthly Meeting of Fairfax, held at Fairfax 
meeting-house, the 26th day of ye 4th Month, 1745. 
At the request of Friends of Monoquesy and Fairfax 
Preparative, and approbation of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing, to the Quarterly Meeting of Concord in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, for having a monthly meeting set- 
tled in the two first mentioned meetings, it was agreed 
and allowed by the said Quarterly Meeting that a monthly 
meeting should be held alternately in the two first men- 
tioned preparative meetings, and shall be called Fairfax.’’ 

At this meeting the minutes show the following busi- 
ness transacted : 

Henry Brown and Esther Haines, Jr., declared their 
intention of marriage. The meeting appointed Francis 
Hogue and Jacob Janney to make the necessary inquiry 
concerning the young man’s conversation and clearness in 
relation with others, and what else may be needful. 
Samuel Harris and Jacob Janney are appointed overseers 
of Fairfax till further orders. 


Monoquesy (Monocacy) Meeting, referred to in the | 


minute, was in Frederick county, Maryland. It was an 


early settlement of Friends, probably the first that ven- | ment of meetings had taken place, and that our quarterly 


tured towards the Far West from near the navigable waters 
tributary to the Atlantic coast. There was a settlement 
of Friends there as early as 1731, and very probably a 
smal] meeting under the care of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting. Nottingham records of Second month 17, 
1731, show that George Matthews, of Potomack, in 
Maryland, son of Oliver Matthews, of Chester county, 
Pa., produced a certificate from Goshen Monthly Meet- 
ing, in order to unite in marriage with Elizabeth Wright, 
daughter of James Wright of Monoquesy. This mar- 
riage was accomplished at the house of Josiah Ballinger, 
at Monoquesy. Henry Ballinger and Josiah Ballinger on 
the part of Nottingham Monthly Meeting reported it was 
orderly accomplished. . From this date Friends com- 
menced to migrate to the West. Hopewell and Mono- 
quesy were settled a Monthly Meeting in 1735. Ten 
years later Fairfax and Monoquesy constituted a Monthly 
Meeting. In. 1785 Redstone Monthly Meeting was es- 
tablished ; later, Miami and many other meetings to the 
West. The Monthly Meeting held Eleventh month 25, 
1758, appears to have been the last held at Monoquesy. 
After this date they were all held at Fairfax, The fol- 
lowing minute shows that the house was burnt. 

At Monthly Meeting of Fairfax, held at Fairfax, 
Fourth month 28, 1759 

The meeting-house at Monoquesy some months ago 
was by accident burnt down, being the place where our 


Loudoun | 








mt 
monthly, also our preparative meeting, was held. The 
house not yet rebuilt, the monthly meeting has been con- 
stantly held at Fairfax. 

This house was rebuilt, and meeting continued a part 
of Fairfax Monthly Meeting until 1767, when Pipe Creek 
Monthly Meeting was established, and Monoquesy Meet- 
ing was united thereto. 

In 1755 a meeting was granted at Gap in Short Hills 
called Gap. This meeting was abandoned about 1809, 
The house was used for a time for school ; afterward occy- 
pied by a negro man, and finally lost as a Friends’ prop- 
erty by a defect in the title. Fairfax Monthly Meeting 
established Alexandria Preparative Meeting in 1783. 
Alexandria became Monthly Meeting in 1802. The 
meeting-house was built in 1786. A small meeting was 
established by Fairfax Monthly Meeting near Leesburg, 
Virginia, 1785, alsoa meeting at South Fork the same year. 

Previous to Third month 18, 1776, Fairfax, Warring- 
ton, Hopewell, and Pipe Creek Monthly Meetings consti- 
tuted a part of Western Quarterly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting. At this date, by the request of 
Friends of those meetings, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
established Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meetings, 
on account of the great distance they were from London 
Grove, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, that being the 
place of holding the quarterly meeting. The quarterly 
meetings were held alternately at Warrington and Fairfax ; 
at the former in Third and Ninth months, and the latter 
in Sixth and Twelfth months. By the request of the 
several monthly meetings constituting this quarterly meet- 
ing Philadelphia Yearly Meeting divided this quarterly 
meeting into Warrington Quarterly Meeting and Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting in 1787, Warrington being composed 
of Warrington, Monallen, York, and Pipe Creek Monthly 
Meetings, held alternately at Warrington and Pipe Creek ; 
and Fairfax composed of Fairfax, Hopewell, Crooked 
Run, and Goose Creek Monthly Meetings, held alternately 
at Fairfax in Sixth and Ninth months, and at Hopewell in 
Third and Twelfth months. : 

At monthly meeting held at Fairfax, Twelfth month 
26,1789. The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia extracts 
were read, informing this meeting that a new arrange- 


meeting is now to be accounted a branch of the Yearly 
Meeting of Maryland [now Baltimore], and Friends are 
directed to be liberal in contributing towards the yearly 
meeting stock. 

In this arrangement of meetings Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting assigned all the meetings of the northern penin- 
sula of Maryland and Delaware to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. This change was completed during the year, 
and next Yearly Meeting at Baltimore 1790 embraced 
Fairfax and Warrington Quarterly Meetings. 

No one whose name appears on the record of this 
meeting seems to have labored more faithfully in the ser- 


| vice of the gospel than Miriam Taylor, who was admitted 


a member 1809, married Jesse Gover 1814, and was 
recommended a minister in 1834, (Jesse, her husband, 
two years previous). They traveled very extensively in 
the ministry, in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. They appear to have been much esteemed by their 
own meeting. In the minutes to travel among Friends 
granted to Miriam, are words of much kindness; they 
speak of her as ‘‘our dear friends,’’ and were freely 
granted at her request to visit meetings or families. Jess¢ 
died 1842, and Miriam, 1863. 

The memories of those worthy Friends are perpetuated 
by memorials setting forth their labors of love and Chris- 
tian character. Kirk Brown. 

1813 N. Caroline St., Baltimore. 

















THE FRIENDS AND THE INDIANS. 


An essay read at Wrightstown First-day School. Prepared by 
Thomas B. Bear (a Sioux), a student of the Carlisle Indian School. 
To the members of the Society of Friends 1 appeal. You 
have a traditional, I may say, a historical interest in the 
Indian. More than two hundred years ago, within the 
bounds of the city of Philadelphia, occurred a scene to 


ich the poet and the -painter, the statesman and the | ; : 7 
which ee P . | been widening the distance between us. 


historian, have alike delighted to do honor. Beneath the 


elm tree, William Penn, having faith in the universal | 


applicability of these principles, he tried ‘‘ the holy ex- 


men and the red alike. ‘‘ We meet,’’ he said, ‘‘on the 
broad pathway of faith and good will.’’ The treaty that 
was there signed was kept. The only one made without 
an oath, and the only one that was never broken. 


tribes, and records that no drop of Quaker blood was 
ever shed by them; and to-day the Indians look to you 
as their friends. ‘They begin to realize that the Quakers 
have always been true friends to the Indians. A Quaker 


Ban- | 


croft has done justice to your relations with the Indian | . ; 
— J y | nature to seek its full unfolding without hindrance or 
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| of mercy, justice, and good faith shall henceforth be 





is received by them with confidence because he is a | 


Quaker. 
fathers bound themselves to be friends forever. 
treaty was never broken. 
well done. 
you. No Quaker has returned from the field enriched 
with unrighteous gain. You have shown your capability 
to educate our people and to train them to self-support. 
‘‘ Civilize first, then try to Christianize.’’ 

Christianity is the shortest road to civilization. It is 
an eternal law of the government of God that whatsoever 
a nation sows that shall it reap. If we sow broken faith, 
injustice, and wrong, we reap in the future, as we have 
reaped in the past, a harvest of sorrow and blood. You 
are not simply dealing with a poor, perishing race; you 
are dealing with God. You cannot afford to delay longer 
fulfilling a duty to those from whom the white people 
have taken their country, the possession of which has 


We must remember that our fathers and your 
Their 


placed them in the forefront of the nations of the earth. | 


They make it their boast that their country is the home 
of the oppressed of all lands. Dare we, more fortunate, 
surrounded with comforts, forget those whom we have 
made homeless, and to whom we are bound to give pro- 
tection and care ? 

We are aware that many of the people think that the 
only solution of the Indian problem is in their extermina- 
tion. We would remind such persons that there is only 
One who can exterminate. The Indian is a savage, but 
he is alsoa man. He is capable of civilization. Thou- 
sands of this poor race, who were once as degraded as the 


Much of your work has been | 
No fraud, I believe, can be proved against | 





wild Sioux, are to-day civilized men, living by the culti- | 
vation of the soil, and sharing with the white people those | 


blessings which give to men home, country, and freedom. 
There is no reason why these men may not also be led out 
of darkness to light. If the men of past generations had 
reasoned as this generation reasons, none of us would 
rejoice in the blessings of Christian civilization. 

A great crisis has arisen in Indian affairs. The 
wrongs of the Indians are admitted by all. Thousands 
of the best men in the land feel keenly the nation’s 
shame. They look to Congress for redress. Unless im- 
mediate and appropriate legislation is made for the pro- 
tection and government of the Indians they must perish, 
and your country bear forever the disgrace. Your chil- 


| flowers know her. 


_dren’s children will tell the sad story in hushed tones and | 


wonder how their fathers dared’so to trample on justice 
and trifle with God. I want to urge upon you to do what 
in you lies to reach the heart of the people, so that an 
imperative demand may go up to your rulers that a policy 


periment ’’ of putting them in practice towards the white | or pause after any conquest. 


strictly carried ont. 


SEPARATED Bur Not Divipep.—We can never pass the 
milestone at which a friend parted from us without asking 
ourselves whether, being separated, we have traveled over 
different ways towards the same goal, or whether we have 
For there is 
no cessation of movement, and the sublimity of living 
lies in the fact that we cannot rest in any achievement 
There is, however, to the 
friend who has parted from us one great change: to us 
the putting forth of strength wearies even while it bears 
us on, but to him there is perfect rest in unceasing ad- 
vance. The fuller and richer life means deeper and 
wider activity. It means the complete liberation of the 


weariness. The milestone where one parted from us re- 
calls a great sorrow gradually bringing forth its fruitage 
of peace and joy, but we must not linger at the place 
as if his presence hallowed it. For he is far away; it 
has faded against the glowing horizon of that great cloud- 
less day which his life has become. But there is, there- 
fore, no separation. Between the mortal and the im- 
mortal worlds no gulf is fixed; love, thought, memory, 
hope, pass and repass through the mist. Above all, and 
binding all in enduring unity, there is the community 
of aim and spirit which keep those who love and are 
loyal hand in hand and foot to foot though seas devide 
or there hangs between the impenetrable veil of death. 
They in their freedom and we in our limitations move 
towards the same goal, and, however widely the paths 
lie apart, they will meet at last in that divine hour 
when for us, as already for them, perfect knowledge and 
perfect love shall be one and the same.— Christian Union. 





. 


HarriEr BEECHER StowE.—The interior of Mrs. 
Stowe’s home shows a series of pleasant, well-appointed 
rooms, which aim at comfort rather than elegance or dis- 
play. Her own sanctum has little of literary association, 
since almost all her writing was done before she took up 
her abode in it. But one associates the authoress with 
the premises all about the home rather than with its in- 
terior, for she is outdoors the day long, except when pre- 
vented by the weather or the untowardly season. Notably 
active of body for her years, she is ever on foot, and her 
bent, slight figure, with its white hair crowning the dark, 
wrinkled face, is a familiar sight to the Nook Farmites— 
Nook Farm being the name given to the Forest 
street neighborhood. She wanders in and out the paths 
and gathers consolation from the sun and shade and wind. 
She has the freedom of the fields, and the birds and the 
The love she shows for all growing 
and lonesome things no doubt helps to keep her out 
under the sky, and has preserved her in remarkable bodily 
vigor. She is fond of slipping across the street to the 
home of her sister, Mrs. Hooker, and one of her delights 
is to hear music sung or played. It is a moving sight to 
notice the subduing effects of songs and hymns upon her 
restless activity. For 20 years and more such have been 
her surroundings, and a sweet environment it is for such 
a soul, resting from its labors. Just now, in this peerless 
June weather, one is sure to see her pacing under the big 
trees that long ago gave the street its name.—/Harfford | 
Courant. 


For as many as are led by the spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.—Romans 8: 14. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1893. 


SomE one has sent us, from England, several numbers 
of a quarterly journal called Zhe Atmik, published at 14 
St. Augustine Road, London, N. W., by P. N. Chakra- 
burtty. These quite unusual names represent a publica- 
tion and a person devoted to mission work in Southern 
Asia, particularly in Hindostan, and there are so many 
remarkable points in connection with them that our 
readers will be interested, we think, in some of the 
details. Particularly interesting is the declaration of the 
principles on which P. N. C. proposes to carry forward 
his missionary effort. His plan is, he says: 


1. To testify that God is a Spirit, his kingdom eternal and spiritual, 
and in obedience to his Inward Voice or guidance, he is to be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth. 

2. To recognize that there are rays of divine truth in every religion, 
and that there is a unity of purpose underlying the various religious 
institutions, and thus bring about a better feeling and attitude between 
the religious teachers of the Eastern and Western world. Human in- 
terpretation, unaided by revelation, or some claim for monopoly of faith, 
causes confusion, disorder, shame, and discord. But the Most High is 
not the author of such, nor has he ever left a whole nation to itself 
without any revelation, teacher, or religious school. 

3- To attend to the household of faith first, help the already unset- 
tled of the various denominations, and specially encourage the efforts of 
mative workers, called of God, and commissioned from above. 

4. To observe spiritual -birth and absolute surrender of all to God, 
as the key to all spiritual privileges, promises, and excellencies. 

5. To encourage individual seekers after Truth, and discourage sec- 
tarian barriers in those who are striving to live true to the Spirit of God, 
and the principles of revealed Christianity. 

6. Not so much to build halls or chapels, but through the enlight- 
ened spread the Saving Truth of the New Dispensation, as revealed in 
Christ ; and help such reforms which seek equal justice, good, and hap- 
piness of our fellow and dependent creatures. 

7. To strengthen the hands of those who either from conscientious 
scruples or personal leadings cannot work in connection with the | 
established missionary methods of India and Ceylon. 

8. To regard as non-essential the external ceremonies of the differ- 
ent forms of religion; though at a certain stage they may, and do 
appear as means of grace, still they generally convey or reveal some 
spiritual meaning or idea. 





9. To avoid all theological technicalities, and not to hold ourselves 
bound to use any particular set of phrases of any denomination. Di- 
vine Truth could be proclaimed in several terms, according to the social 
or national intelligence, tradition, or belief. 

10. Not to exclude any from spiritual fellowship and brotherly help 
merely on the ground of one’s dissent from what some may consider 
orthodoxy! Conduct reveals the Faith, and Life the Creed. 

11. To ignore human differences between races and nationalities, 
and receive each individual according to his or her present spiritual 


or moral worth, without any distinction of sex, caste, or ancestral 
greatness. 


12. To advocate total abstinence from alcohol, opium, ganja, and 
other intoxicating drugs, and the suppression of these traffics in the 
East. 

13. Avoiding means which lead to international wars and fightings, 
abide as peacemakers, and thus sincerely advocate Divine Brotherhood. 
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Our friend Josiah W. Leeds sends us the following 
notice in reference to the Congress of the friends of 
Peace, at Chicago, next month : 

W. A. Campbell, chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, announces that the conference of delegates from those 
religious bodies that have united in a petition to govern- 


| ments in behalf of international arbitration, will be held 
in Memorial Art Palace, on the lake front, at the foot of 


Adams street, Chicago, Fourth-day, Eighth month 16, 
1893. In the order appointing it, it is stated ‘‘ that the 


| main design of that conference shall be to take steps to 


bring the petitions before each government through such 
influential persons as will secure for them favorable 
consideration.’’ 

It would be well for the clerks of the several yearly 
meetings of Friends who have been authorized to sign the 
petitions to governments in several languages, and who 


| have not already done so, to communicate at once with 


W. A. Campbell, D. D., Richmond, Virginia. 





Tue ‘‘ General Epistle’’ sent out by London Yearly 
Meeting each year, is a document read by Friends in 
England, and by many, we presume, of the ‘‘ other 
Body ’’ in this country, with much interest. In the earlier 


| times, before the change of 1827, this epistle was, of 


course, received by all Friends in this country, but since 
then not by our body. We have at different times re- 
printed some of the old epistles, and six years ago we re- 
produced that sent out in 1787, it being, after the lapse 
of the full century, still an interesting, pertinent, and 
practical document. We give this week the epistle issued 
this year, and our readers will doubtless agree with us 
that it contains much excellent matter, its tone and choice 
of subjects reminding us in many places of the Friendly 
earnestness of the older time. 


THE memorial address delivered at Darby Library in 


| Third month last, by Charles Lloyd Serrill, on the one 


hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its founding, has been 


| printed in a neat pamphlet, and a copy will be sent, free, 


to any who should desire it, by addressing the author of 
the address, at Darby, Pa. 








BIRTHS. 

REYNOLDS.—Near Rising Sun, Cecil county, Md., Seventh 
month 10, 1893, to W. Preston and Harriett M. Reynolds, a daughter, 
who is named Grace I. 

STABLER.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Seventh month 14, 1893, to 


Tarlton and Rebecca T. Stabler, (late Moore), a son, who is named 
Frederic Stabler, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 


SEAMAN—LAURIE.—At the residence of John W. Seaman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sixth month 7, 1893, under the care of Jericho 
Monthly Meeting, L. [., William H. Seaman, of Glen Cove, L. I.,son 
of Elias H. and Phebe Seaman, and Margaret J., daughter of the late 
William W. and Frances F. Laurie, of Jericho, Queens Co., N. Y. 


WRIGHT—SNEDIKER.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 


ents, Sixth month 7, 1893, under the care of Chesterfield Monthly 


| Meeting, N. J., Frank C. Wright, of the city of Trenton, son of the late 


Robert S. and Annie C. Wright, and Addie H., daughter of Jacob and 
Catharine Snediker, of Hamilton Square, Mercer Co., N. J. 


Se 
vs 














DEATHS. 


CLEAVER.—On Seventh month 14, 1893, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Hugh DeHaven, near King of Prussia, Pa., Jane W., widow 
of William Cleaver, in her g1st year; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

FORWOOD.—At her residence, Chester, Pa., on Second-day 
morning, Seventh month 3, 1893, Rachel Way Forwood, in the 85th 
year of her age. ; 

She was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, and a dili- 
gent attender of meetings when health and strength would permit, and 
for several years an overseer and Elder of Chester Monthly Meeting. 


She retained her faculties, which were unusually brilliant, to the last. | 


At the age of seventy she studied art, and by close application, de- 
veloped talent in painting, as many specimens of her work give evi- 
dence. Her attending physician bears this testimony: ‘‘ The bravery 
and nobility of her character was a constant and lasting lesson. Dur- 
ing paroxysms of pain she bore them with Christian fortitude, uncom- 
plaining.” 
succumbed after a long struggle. She is as a sheaf of wheat fully ripe 
now gathered into the Heavenly garner, and can adopt the language : 


«I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept | 


the faith: Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 


which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day; and | 


not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appearing.” 
F 


IHAYDQCK.—On Seventh-day, Seventh month 15, 1893, at her 
residence, 212 East Twelfth street, New York City, Hannah Wharton 
Haydock, daughter of William and Deborah F. Wharton, and wife of 
Robert Haydock, in the 76th year of her age. 

PARRY.—At Horsham, Pa., Seventh month 12, 1893, Isaac C. 
Parry, a valued elder of Horsham Monthly Meeting. He was son-in. 
law of the late Edward Hicks, and very much concerned for the wel- 
fare of our religious Society. He had been a useful member of the 
Representative Committee almost continuously since 1859, and his 
futher, the late Isaac Parry, from 1827 to 1855 was a member of the 
same body. Isaac C. Parry was also one of the Advisory Committee 
of the Yearly Meeting on the John M. George investments. 


POUND.—Suddenly, at Plainfield, N. J., Sixth month 28, 1893, 
George R. Pound, in the 76th year of his age. A member of the 
Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 


PENROSE.—Suddenly, on Second-day, Seventh month 10, 1893, 
at his residence, Davis Grove, Horsham, Pa., Abel Penrose, in his 
77th year. 


of Friends of Philadelphia. 


THE CHICAGO TRIP, NINTH MONTH. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: - 

I HAVE been delayed longer than I expected in making 
final arrangements for the Chicago trip, concerning which 
I wrote two weeks ago, and for very good reasons have 
changed the route from that then spoken of. I have now 
arranged for a special train of improved Pullman sleeping 
cars, to leave here (New York city) on the morning of 
Ninth month 11, at 10 a. m., over the Erie railroad, 
going by way of Lake Chautauqua, and arriving in Chi- 
cago early next afternoon. Remain in Chicago twelve 
days, until the 24th, and then return by way of Niagara, 
having a day there, and reach here on the morning of the 


Interment at Buckingham, Pa. 





26th. Th f the trip, whi ill i - | , 
annanOn Of She tip, Seven, wil sEchIds, FoNnd | from the First-day school work, which has become general 


fare railroad ticket, sleeping berth accommodations in 

both directions, and boarding and breakfast at a first-class 

hotel in Chicago for twelve days will be $49 from here. 
Philadelphia Friends can take the 7.30 train from 

Broad Street Station, and arrive here in time to connect 

with our train. JoserH A. BoGarpus. 
167 Chambers St., New York City. 


THE spirit only can teach. Only he can give who has ; | 


he only can create who is.—Zmerson. 





We have been discharged from the law, having died 
to that wherein we were holden so that we serve in the 
newness of the spirit and not in oldness of the letter.— 
Romans 7 : 6. 


Thoughtful for others, noble and pure, her beautiful life | 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE circular meeting under the care. of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting was held at East Branch, N. J., last 
First-day afternoon, the 16th inst., at 3 o’clock, with a 
very good attendance, a large number being young men 
and women. Jeremiah Hayhurst, of Lambertville, felt 
called upon to address them, which he did in a very feel- 
ing manner, and was well received by his hearers. Such 
meetings would do good in any neighborhood, and my 
desire is that more life and energy might be manifested 
throughout our Society to build up the waste places, in 
neighborhoods where we have meeting-houses, but too 
much luke-warmness among our members. Our next 


| meeting will be held on the third First-day afternoon of 


next month, the zoth. Trenton Friends will be pleased 
to provide a way for any ministering Friend who feels 
called to attend with them. W. M. M. 


—Another two days’ session of the Committee (Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting) on the Revision of the Discipline, 
was held on the 14th and 15th insts., Sixth- and Seventh- 
days of last week, at 15th and Race streets. There was 
a good attendance, considering that many Friends are 
absent from their homes, or very closely engaged, at this 
season. The work is now at such a stage that it isstrongly 
hoped to have it put in print, in good time, during the 
autumn or early winter, for inspection by monthly meet- 
ings and other interested Friends, before its final comple- 
tion for submission to the yearly meeting next year. 


—A private letter from Chicago, on the 13th, says: 
‘Our meeting attendance has exceeded our expectation 
during the past six weeks ; there is one noticeable feature 
—most all are interested members in other places. John 
J. Cornell was with us last First-day. His discourse was 


| practical and acceptably received.’’ 


WILSON.—In West Philadelphia, Seventh month 11, 1893, Mary | 
Thornton, daughter of the late Oliver and Ann W. Wilson, and sister | 
of the late Oliver Howard Wilson, a member of the Monthly Meeting | 


—A note from David Wilson, at Wenona, III., says: 
‘‘We are expecting to have an unusually large yearly 
meeting this year, owing to the Columbian Expo- 
sition. It is only a little over a hundred miles from 
All will be made welcome.’”’ 


—Martha Schofield writes us, Seventh month 10, 
from Chicago, that she expected then to go to Helena, 
Montana, to remain some weeks, and to return eastward 
over the Northern Pacific and Wisconsin Central railroads. 
She would be glad to stop off to meet any companies of 
Friends near (within 40 or 50 miles) her line of travel, 
if arrangements should be made for her. Her address 
will be, as stated, at. Helena, Montana, care of J. 
Lawrence. 


—Young Friends’ Review says: ‘‘ Much activity is 


| manifesting itself among the younger members of our 


Society throughout the several yearly meetings. Aside 


throughout our borders, there are two lines of study reach- 


| ing out from different centres which are likely to spread 


to the circumference. The one dwelling largely on the 
past, in the study, by Young Friends’ Association, of the 
history, disciplines, and writings of former days of Friends ; 
the other dealing mostly with the present and future, in 
the line of philanthropic study and labor.”’ 


Ir you would be strong you must learn to obey. Self- 
will is weakness ; but to find the nature and will of every- 
thing that is higher than you are, and bend yourself to it 
with complete docility, that makes the richest treasures it 
possesses yours. , learn to obey! Obedience is the 








only mastery and strength.—PAd/iips Brooks. 
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LETTERS FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR.—II. 


FRIENDS visiting the World’s Fair have some advantages 
that they would miss were our Religious Society as large as 
the Methodists or Presbyterians. If there were a dozen 
flourishing Friends’ meetings in Chicago the visitors to 
the city would be scattered among them, and might not 
come in contact with one another, but as it is, all gather 
at the Athenzeum on First-day morning, and when the 
hour for worship is over, there is another hour for social 
reunion and delightful intercourse. ‘The little band that 
constitute the Chicago meeting are very hospitable, and 
all strangers receive a cordial welcome, and are made to 
feel entirely at home. Then our secretary, Benjamin 
Smith, finds pleasant boarding-places in private houses 
for all who desire to be thus accommodated, and this is 
another advantage, especially to those unacquainted with 
Chicago. 

An important question with those who propose to 
visit the Exposition is the cost of the trip. The easiest 
way for\the uninitiated is to join some excursion and be 
relieved of all responsibility, but this is not the cheapest 
way. One who wishes to economize should first ascer- 
tain the lowest railroad rates, and the trains on which 
these iron-clad tickets may be used, add to this the price 
of a Pullman car, for it is necessary to take a sleeper if 
one would arrive at the Fair in good condition. Engage 
rooms in advance, and if breakfast is furnished with the 
lodging, allow at least seventy-five cents a day for the 
other two meals; it is possible to live well on less than 
this if one has a good digestion and can do with little 
meat. The admission is of course fifty cents daily, and 
car-fare each day at least ten cents. One need not spend 
anything for extras ; but there are several things on the 
grounds, especially in the Midway Plaisance, that are 
exceedingly interesting, to which an additional admission 
is charged. Five dollars will cover as many of these as 
one person ought to care for, and purchase some simple 
souvenirs besides. There are plenty of restaurants on the 
grounds, and at several of them the prices are within the 


reach of people in moderate circumstances; the most | 


popular seems to be the Garden Café on top of the Wo- 
man’s Pavilion. To reach this one must stand in line for 
fifteen minutes, but once within the door the crowding is 
over. The china is pretty, the linen clean, the service 
and food excellent, and the prices reasonable. 

Whoever would enjoy the Fair thoroughly must wear 


cially should be roomy, and thick-soled, for rubbers are 
uncomfortable, and the gravel walks are somewhat rough 
when dry, and sloppy after the frequent sprinklings. 
One who is not sensitive to changes of temperature will 
find a light-weight wool dress, without any extra wrap to 

be bothered with, the most convenient ; others will pre- 
fer silk or cotton waists for the middle of the day with 
a coat to put on when the sun goes down. There is al- 


few complaints of the heat. 

Nothwithstanding the greater numbers in attendance, 
with cable-cars, trolleys, and elevated roads, transporta- 
tion facilities have so greatly improved since the Cen- 
tennial that the crowd is handled with comparative 
ease. on ordinary occasions, though of course, at certain 
hours of the day, one does not expect a seat, and is thank- 
ful to get comfortable standing room. 

After spending a day or two learning the geography 
of the grounds, and examining the exteriors of the won- 
derful buildings the tourist is ready to study the great 


exhibition more in detail ; let us now devote an afternoon | 


to some of the interesting displays in the southern part of 





| with the Queen at Granada. 





| 


| covered America in 1492. 





the grounds. Separated from the Casino by the inlet 
which leads to the South Pona is the monastery of La 
Rabida, which is a reproduction of the monastery in 
Spain where Columbus stopped to ask for food and water 
for himself and his little son Diego; here he met the 
former confessor of Queen Isabella, who became so inter- 
ested in his plans that he brought about another interview 
The building itself has a 
delightful atmosphere of the Old World, and surrounds an 
open court filled with beautiful flowers ; within there are 
several portraits of Columbus and various relics connected 
with him and his discoveries. Here is said to be the old- 
est bell that ever pealed in America; it was found in 
Santa Domingo, between the limbs of a parasite fig-tree, 
which had grown around it and lifted it up above the 
heads of the ordinary observers. Here, also, is a pile of 
stones which is all that is left of the tower of Isabella, 
founded by Columbus on his second voyage in 1493; it 
consisted of a church, a warehouse, and a governor's 
residence ; these were afterwards torn down, and most of 
the stones carted away to be used in building elsewhere. 

South of this interesting building is the Krupp ex- 
hibit of big guns which, though. in reality larger, do not 
seem so immense as the Krupp guns at the Centennial ; 
everything else here is so large, that they are in a measure 
dwarfed by comparison. Beyond this is the Shoe and 
Leather Building, where those not engaged in leather 
work may spend an hour or two profitably. Here one 
may witness shoes in all stages of manufacture, and learn 
why buttons come off of machine-made shoes so easily. 
In one of the exhibits the tanned hides of a walrus and an 
elephant arrest the attention of the visitor. A little 
farther south is the Forestry Building, where architec- 
ture is unique ; after such a constant succession of white 
edifices it is a relief to the eye to come upon one built of 
the unbarked logs of the forest, yet symmetical withal, 
and with its ornament entirely in keeping with its general 
character. To one who loves nature in all its forms, this 
is one of the most interesting buildings on the grounds, 
and the possibilities of wood paneling are a revelation to 
those who have not made the subject a study. 

The enclosures erected by the various States and 
countries are in themselves examples of what may be 


| done ; Michigan displays nineteen panels, four feet by two 
| and a half, showing highly-polished wood of many kinds, 


and New South Wales makes perhaps the finest single dis- 


| play in the building. There are immense logs of solid 
easy and comfortable clothing throughout; shoes espe- | 


mahogany from Mexico and the West Indies, and in the 
centre of the building is a section of a California red- 
wood stump that was 475 years old when Columbus dis- 
Notwithstanding the old say- 
ing, that the best goods come in small packages, the red- 
wood is as beautiful as the trees are large; the polished 


| slabs made from its timber exhibit a beauty and variety of 
| marking and a richness of coloring that are a surprise 


| and delight to the beholder. 
ways a breeze from the lake, and thus far there have been | 


West of the forestry exhibit is the building devoted 
to anthropology ; here the history of the human race is 
shown by impressive object-lessons, and the associations 
for prison reform, etc., exhibit their methods and to some 
extent their results, but more than a passing glance 1s 
needed to describe what is shown here. Again, going 
west, we come to. the reproduction of the homes of the 
cliff dwellers. This is one of the special exhibits and 
if it is as interesting within as without, it will be worthy 
of a detailed description at some future time. Close at 
hand is a fac-simile of the ruins of atemple recently dis- 
covered in Yucatan. This is supposed to date back at 
least as far as the mound builders, and its carving is not 
unlike that found in Assyrian and Egyptian temples. 
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While in this part of the grounds we will call at the Big | derson’s response were both models of their kind, and 


Tree Restaurant, so named because the lunch counter 
consists of the trunk of a single tree from Washington, 
which, when dressed, is four feet square and one hundred 
and eleven feet long ; the slabs sawed from its sides form 
walls at the end and side of the restaurant, and three 
cars were necessary to convey it from. Washington to 
Chicago. 

The exhibition of live stock, in the extreme southern 
part of the grounds, will not begin until the 21st of next 
month, so we will go northward through the Dairy where 
there seems to be nothing going on in the afternoon, past 
the Lincoln Indian School, and through the east aisle of 
Agricultural Hall, where everything is so restful and re- 
freshing, and we find ourselves back again at our starting 
point, the Casino ; we have had a long stroll and we now 
rest in one of the comfortable seats on the moving side- 
walk and ride at the rate of six miles an hour the full 
length of ‘‘the largest pier in the world’’ and back 
again ; this pier extends for half a mile out into Lake 
Michigan, and is 250 feet wide. 

The most wonderful sideshow on the grounds is the 
Ferris wheel, which though not so high as the Eiffel 
tower is in some respects as great a triumph of engineer- 
ing skill. It really consists of two wheels of the same 


size revolving around the ends of a common axle; the 


diameter is 250 feet, the circumference is composed of 
double iron arcs, similar to those which support the train 
shed at Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. These are 
strongly riveted together, and are drawn to the hub by 
countless spokes of steel. Between the circumferences of 
the two wheels thirty-six closed cars are suspended, about 
the size of ordinary street cars, the sides being mostly of 
glass. Each car has its conductor, and six of them are 
loaded at once from as many different platforms ; when 
the wheel has its complement of passengers an entire 
revolution is made without stopping, and then the work 
of unloading begins. The circumferences of the wheels 
rest on and are turned by large cog-wheels below, but 
they are also supported by the immense axle, which rests 
upon two strong towers of iron. 

One of the most popular as well as novel features of 
the exposition, is the succession of Congresses that ac- 
company it ; during last week the authors of the world 
met in council, and although thany whose names are 
widely known were absent, there were enough bright and 
shining lights in attendance to guarantee papers and 
speeches both wise and witty ; the ‘‘ Folk Lore’’ depart- 
ment was especially interesting, as this subject is now re- 
ceiving a large share of attention from scholars who are 
investigating the origin of fables which, with local varia- 
tions, are substantially the same among peoples widely 
separated and having apparently no common history. 

Perhaps the greatest events of the summer were the 
landing of the caravels of Columbus, and the reception 
of the Viking and its gallant commander. One cannot 
look upon these liliputian ships without an increased ap- 
preciation of the heroism of Columbus and Lief Ericsson, 
who ventured forth over unknown seas in such frail 
barques. The caravels were at once beset by relic hunt- 
ers, and our American vandals would soon have com- 
pletely sacked the Santa Maria had not the guards re- 
strained them. Owing to the great ntmbers of Scandina- 
vians who live in Chicago and vicinity, the Viking was re- 
ceived with larger and noisier demonstrations than the 
caravels. When the little Norse vessel reached Chicago, 
the captain and. his crew were welcomed in fitting words 
by Mayor Harrison, before it proceeded to its final desti- 
nation in the waters of the World’s Fair. President 


Palmer’s brief words of cordial greeting and Captain An- 








though these were heard by comparatively few, the crowd 
and the noise were sufficient to satisfy the most enthusi- 
astic. The exposition may now be considered complete, 
and for at least two months an increase in the average 
daily attendance is anticipated. All who can come with- 
out too great a sacrifice should do so, for we have yet to 
meet a single one whose anticipations have not been more 
than realized. ELIZABETH LLOyD. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


AFTER a session of eight months, our school closed, May 
24th, with appropriate public exercises, to which the 
parents and friends were invited. The response was grati- 
fying, the pupils did credit to themselves and their teach- 
ers, and thus closed what we felt to be a most successful 
year of labor. ‘Three weeks later, we started for our 
New England home to seek the change and rest so greatly 
needed. But a letter received from one of the teachers 
to-day, tells me that my rest is not yet; that I must 
make renewed efforts in their behalf, and remind our 
friends and patrons once more that about two hundred 
dollars is still needed to pay the salaries for May. ‘They 
all need it to help tide over these four months of << re- 
luctant idleness,’’ nor can they tell what they shall be 
able to do in the way of rest and recreation, until they 
receive their dues. Will the friends please bear this in 
mind, and come to our relief as speedily as possible. 

Upon the whole, the year just closed has been a most 
pleasant and satisfactory one. Our school has increased 
in numbers and interest. The fact that two hundred 
pupils were enrolled the last month, and the unusual ef- 
fort made by the parents to keep their children in school _ 
till its close attest to this. There have been no interrup- 
tions through sickness on the part of teachers or pupils, 
nor from any other cause. ‘Through the liberality of our 
friend Phebe Ann Thorne, we have been enabled to 
start a new industry for the boys, which has already 
proved a great success ; and our sewing school has been, 
as from the first, an object of interest and pride. Our 
new teachers have proved efficient, and the progress in 
every department has been marked. In fact, there is 
nothing to mar our pleasure and satisfaction, as we review 
the year’s labors, but the fact that the comparatively 
small sum asked for to carry on a work of such size, 
should be so slow in forthcoming. It was suggested that 
the school be closed a month or two earlier. We wish to 
say to our friends just here, that this is quite impractica- 
ble for the good of all concerned. Such teachers as we 
employ, and as are desirable, will not engage themselves 
for less than eight months, surely not for an uncertain 
length of time, since the Freedmen’s schools, under other 
auspices, have most, if not all of them, a nine months’ 
session. None of them could well tide over the twelve 
months of the year with less than they now have, so we 
could not justly ask them to teach less time, without pay- 
ing more for the time they were engaged. 

For all places they can as well fill, we give the prefer- 
ence to colored teachers for several reasons.. We think 
they should be encouraged in their efforts to become in- 
structors of their own race. Having no traveling expen- 
ses to pay, and their cost of living being less, they can 
afford to teach for smaller salaries. We have no care of 
providing for them a home; and being on the ground, 
they can attend to the preliminaries in opening school 
at the appointed time, even if we are delayed, as we 
sometimes are, in the interests of our work by the way. 
And more than all, we believe it to be a healthy stimulus 





- wash upon them. 
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to our pupils, to come under the influence of those of | 
their own race, who, in points of character, intellectual | 
attainments, refinement of manner, and taste in dress are 
so worthy their imitation. 

After our cottage was completed, so greatly to our 
satisfaction and enjoyment, we felt that for the safety and 
comfort of all there was one more need. Our physician 
had often reminded us of it, but when, a year or two ago, 
we had a case of typhoid fever, and faced the difficulty 
of keeping the family apart from the patient, in a some- 
what crowded house, we realized fully the importance of | 
having a room or building apart from those occupied, in 
case of an epidemic, or should any contagious disease | 
find its way in our midst. A gift for this purpose of one | 
hundred dollars from Samantha Lapham, of New York, 
supplemented by smaller gifts from private friends, has en- 
abled us to erect a small building for this purpose the last 
winter, at a cost of less than three hundred dollars. It is 
well built, with two rooms that can be well aired and 
lighted, and so arranged that there need be no communi- 
cation whatever with the main building. The work on 
this building and the cobbling shop was performed by two 
former pupils of our school. 

Besides defraying many extra expenses in running the 
Home from the receipts of our Dorcas room, we have been 
enabled to paint the Home buildings, a thing greatly 
needed, as heretofore there has been nothing but white- 


The painting, too, has been done by | 
‘*our boys.’’ Owing to the unusual severity of the wea- 
ther, more clothing has been given away this winter than 
for years before, and yet from those whom we felt could 
and ought to give something in exchange for the comfort- 
able garments furnished them, we have been enabled to | 
defray this and, as we said, other necessary expenses. 
Besides this, sweet potatoes, vegetables of all kinds, eggs, 
and chickens have been taken in exchange, all of which 
have helped to feed our large family. And here we wish 
to remind our friends that the care of the little children 
at the Heme continues through the summer as well as 
winter, and barrels sent through the summer will bea | 
great help to us in bearing the expenses. Please remem- | 
ber we only ask for the things you do not want or need ; 
and then think of the good they will do, and I know we 
shall not ask in vain. They can be sent through Henry 
Laing, or to my address, and will be promptly acknowl- 
edged and judiciously disposed of by the young woman 
who has charge of the Dorcas room. 

Soon after we came home we received intelligence of 
the death of ‘“‘Aunt Tamar,’’ the old colored nurse who 
for so many years has been an inmate of our home. As 
well as we could calculate, if she was not a hundred years 
old, she lacked but a few years of it, but retained all of 
her faculties to the last. About eight years ago, at the 
death of their father, the mother having gone before, we | 
took into the family two little girls, twins. Consumption | 
was their inheritance, and as we found one of them wast- 
ing away, wesent for Aunt Tamar, the great-grandmother, 
to nurse her. She stayed and nursed them both through 
their lingering sickness. She proved herself so useful, 
that, having no home, and having outlived all her rela- 
tives, we gave her a home there with the children the rest 
of her life ; and a very useful and interesting member of 
the family she was. Four generations of Southern whites 
had grown up under her care, since a young woman she 
entered their family as a nurse, and the most kindly feel- 
ing existed between them to the last. True, she had 


%? 


neither kith nor kin to follow her to her last resting 
place, but no more sincere could they have been in their 
grief than were the little band of mourners who gathered 
around her coffin for a last look at their companion and | 





| song, and embalmed in memory. 


friend ; nor will they soon forget her oft-told stories of 
the days of slavery, and the war which brought freedom 
so long prayed and waited fur. Her unfailing theme dur- 
ing her sickness was her thankfulness to God that he had 
raised up such good friends and given her such a good 
home in her last days ; and we cannot help feeling thank- 
ful that we had it in our power to render pleasant and 
comfortable the last days of one who had come up through 
such dark scenes, and lived so nearly through the Nine- 


teenth Century. A. D. Munro. 
Bristol, R. I. 
FATHERS’ RiGHuts.—There is one class in the commu- 


| nity—one patient, hard-working, long-suffering, and un- 


complaining class—who never strike for their rights, 
concerning whom little is said, and yet who demand our 
sympathy and our concern. We refer to fathers. Mothers 
are adored in art, exploited in literature, heralded in 
If a boy goes safely 
through mumps, measles, and malaria, his mother is 
commended for her care of his physical life. If he does 
well at school, the teachers are sure that he has a sympa- 
thetic and judicious mother, who spurs him on and keeps 
him to the mark. If he becomes a great man—great 
anywhere, in politics, statesmanship, war, or engineering, 
no matter what—we are told that his mother was an emi- 


| nent woman, and that he derived his intellectual acumen 


and his moral balance from her. Monuments are erected 
to the mothers of great men ; but whoever, in his wildest 
dreams, imagined the building, by subscription or other- 
wise, of a monument to the father of a general, a poet, 


| or a musician ? 


The father is, as a rule, in the background when the 


| biography is written, and this is in keeping with the very 
| modest share he has in the home, which he pays for and 


provides with comforts and luxuries. He may be per- 
mitted to carve the roast at the dinner table, but what 
does he know of the merry informality of the daily 
luncheon ? 

The bills are probably his to defray, but of the charm- 
ing excitement of shopping, the manifold delights of 
looking over the rich stuffs in the shop, and the gleaming 
silver and translucent china in big warehouses, what. does 
he know? He does net even, as a rule, buy the birthday 
and Christmas gifts which are bestowed in his name. 
His very gift-making is done, so to speak, by proxy, 
mamma and the girls choosing for him whatever presents 
he makes. His part in all the pomp that fills the circuit 
of the summer hills is usually just to pay the bills, for 
money-making and money-earning are his part of the 
contract, while his wife does the spending.—AHarfer’s 
Bazar. 


Errecr or Tosacco on StupENts.—Teachers who 
have had hundreds of young men under their observation 
say, unanimously, that there is the greatest difference to 
be observed between the students who use tobacco and 
those who do not, in general health, in mental capacity, 
and ability to study and accomplish. A prominent edu- 
cator recently said: ‘‘I have no objection to the use of 
tobacco as a habit, and would even not care whether my 
students smoked or not, did I not know from personal 
observation that it is one of the greatest curses of the 
generation. From what I know of the effect of cigar- 
ettes upon the minds and upon the health of young men 
in that period of life when they are developing, I have 


no hesitancy in saying that no language can be adequate’ 


to condemn their use. 
Education. 


They are a bitter curse.’’—Schoo/ 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Kennett 
held its regular meeting on First-day, the 2nd inst., with a fair attend- 
ance. 


After reading of minutes of last meeting, reports of committees, | 


etc,, the program for the day was taken up. A paper was presented | 


by M. Pennock Barnard, in answer to the question, ‘‘ What was the 
cause of the division in the Society of Friends in 1827?”’ Quotations 
were made from the journal of Elias Hicks, and altogether the paper 
showed careful research. While the belief of Elias and his associates 
concerning the Scriptures and the Divine mission of Jesus were the 
alleged cause, Elias himself claimed that his advanced anti-slavery views 
were fully as objectionable to his opponents. 

Some other questions had been referred but answers were not ready. 
Myra A. Walter read a paper comparing the Friends of to-day with 
those of former times, from which we could gather no very encourag- 
ing outlook. Queried where the Elishas will be found upon whose 
shoulders the mantle will fall when an Elijah passes from works to 
rewards. Held that, we do not fully appreciate what it cost in times 
past to establish our Society, else we would be found more diligent in 
the attendance of meetings. Admitted the First-day school and these 
Associations to be helps in gaining a knowledge of our principles, but 
looked upon the meeting as the head, and if we felt the interest the 


early friends did, we would not need these helps. Reference was made | 


to those who have passed from us, and while we may not /i// the vacant 
places in usefulness, yet they call us to individual faithfulness. We can 


each do something, endeavoring to live up to the light that is given us, | 


for it is only by cultivating the ove talent that more is added. A social 
recess was enjoyed by all, after which Ida Pyle read from the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL the address of Elizabeth Powell Bond, “ The 
Golden Rule,”’ to Swarthmore students. 

Current Topics Committee also reported articles from the same paper 
of Sixth month 24, which were read by Emma Phillips, Hanna B. 
Milhous, and Lydia R. Linvill. Those chosen were the editorial on 
‘“‘ Heresy of Prof. Briggs,” “« Notes from the World’s Fair and the Con- 
gresses,”’ and the “ Little Quiet Meeting,” by H. A. P., and obituary of 
Phebe Earle Gibbons, also the beautiful tribute by R. A. L., in Seventh 
month Ist. 

Social Committee reported a lawn meeting at the home of Mary P. 
Satterthwaite. A threatening storm prevented the attendance of very 
many, yet when the elements made it necessary for us to seek shelter, 
the rooms were filled, where articles from the pens of Margaretta Walton 
and Mary Heald Way, written for the occasion, were read ; also a recita- 
tion by Emma Brown, and voluntary readings by Edward Swayne. The 
object of the meeting being social, the rest of the evening was spent in 
that way, and apparently enjoyed by all throughout. 

As so many were prevented by storm, the articles prepared for the 
occasion might be re-read at the Association, the one by Mary Heald 
Way at this time. 

It differed from the one by Myra A. Walters, for while she saw the 
discouraging features regarding our Society as viewed by.the past stan- 
dard of faithfulness, yet ‘‘ that there is much to cheer and encourage is 
equally true, as we look with faith-anointed vision into the present and 
toward the future, by the light of science, evolution, and reverent com- 
mon sense.” 

‘To the young Friends of to-day the outlook is particularly favor- 
able. There has never been a time in the history of our Society when 
so much respectful attention was paid to. the views and opinions of the 
young. There is a strong analogy between the mutual dependence 
of youth and age in their physical relations and our spiritual needs — each 
of the other. The child is led bythe man; later, the man is again led 
of the child. So in our spiritual relation, strong faith leads infant ex- 
perience. Experience, grown and developed, turns to faith in tender 
reverence, and hand in hand, they go through the world.” 

The writer queries whether the “young Friends will take advan- 
tage of the high privilege as pioneers in the future of our Society. 
All God’s laws work perfectly if we make his will our own, and work 
with him all is harmony ; if we will not we become only so much drift 
wood which, catching upon a branch here and a snag there, form seri- 
ous obstructions in this beautiful stream; but can no more turn aside 
finally the onward flow of Divine force and love than a spider's web 
might keep back the tempest. 
clashing of symbols, all childish emphasizing of differences, and take 
our places as reverent soldiers of the cross, letting go nothing that is 
essential, clinging to all that is pure and lovely and of good report. 

** When we see with unprejudiced vision how the spirit of the In- 
finite is touching God’s anointed in every part of the earth, making it 
impossible they shal] hold their pace, impossible to weigh the small 


considerations of time,—serving and man-fearing, or the large claims | 
of wealth, honor, and title, against the high call of the Spirit‘ This | 


is the way, walk thou in it,’ when we can see these things as we mst 
see them to-day, does it not remind us of that significant flight of the 
angel through Egypt? May the cross upon the lintels of our doors 
mean ‘ Consecration to the Highest.’ ”’ 


I would gladly give to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND | 
JOURNAL every word of this beautiful letter, but these extracts must 


suffice. 
Remarks on the various articles were made by William Pyle, Jesse 





Let us have done with all empty | 





P. Hannum, Anna Mary Martin, Mary J. Wilkinson, and others, and’ 
our meeting adjourned to meet first First-day of Eighth month. 
ELMA M. PRESTON, Reporter. 


GREENWOOD SEMINARY.—The school at Millville, Columbia county,. 
Pa., has been long known by the name of Greenwood Seminary. It 
represents the educational work among Friends of Fishing Creek Hallf- 
Year Meeting, and is under care of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 
The circular for 1893-4 announces that the school year will be divided 
into three terms of 13 weeks each, the first beginning Ninth month 4,. 
1893, and the last ending Sixth month 15, 1894. The charges for tui- 
tion vary from $18 a year, in the lowest class, to $42 in the highest. 
The circular says: 

“Good boarding may be obtained in private families at moderate 
rates; and pleasant boarding places will be secured for any student de- 
siring it; but none are encouraged to come as boarders who are not 
willing to submit cheerfully to what we may consider proper regula- 
tions in regard to seasonable hours, and to studious and orderly habits 
at their boarding houses.” 

The instructors for the coming year are Henry R. Russell, Ellen 
Russell, Sarah J. Kester, and Laura U. Heacock. 





SYMPATHY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM.— The /Journal of Education, re- 
marking on this subject, says: The teacher must be sympathetic. No- 
where is sympathy more indispensable than in school ; but there is a 
deal of weak and childish talk about the teacher’s sympathy. Instead 
of sympathy being a weak element in character, it is one of the strong- 
est. The foundation of sympathy is justice, and there is no sympathy 
in justice that does not feel a thrill of mercy. Sympathy must have its 
source in the nature and heart of him who sympathizes. It is sham 
sympathy that is aroused by the sight of tears or by the recital of a 
special case. Passive sympathy merely feels with another: active 
sympathy feels through him. The organ has its couplers by means of 
which the various banks of keys and departments may be connected. 
It is the work of a moment to draw the register; but, after that, touch 
one note, and the pedal, the great organ, and the swell, all lend their 
full force to give volume, intensity, and sweetness to the tone. This is 
what sympathy does as the coupler of human interests. There is little 
accomplished for any.one that does not arouse the best that is in him 
through a touch of sympathy. Mozart composed his richest music by 
thinking how an audience would respond to such symphonies. Sym- 
pathy must: be keen as well as judicious, and common sense must be 
itsgauge. There is no place for sympathy in conservatism, and fanati- 
cism always abuses #. The teacher is to sympathize in the highest and 
best sense, is to put something of the poetic in the lives of the chil- 
dren, but always as an element of strength, and not of weakness. 


BUILDING FOR OTHERS. 


What if I build for others, 

And the walls of the building stand 
Long after I am forgotten 

By the dwellers within the land, 
Long after the buildings have crumbled 
That were founded upon the sand ? 


What if I build for others, 
And the building shelters me not, 

And within the home I have builded 
I shall have no part or lot, 

And the dwellers who have their homes there 
Through all time shall know me not ? 


Yet when the years shall have faded, 
And beneath the roof-tree’s shade 

The children of generations 
In their childish days have played, 

And have passed from under the roof-tree, 
And vanished into the shade ; 


Some dweller beneath the roof-tree, 
Thinking of when it was new, 
May say as his thoughts turn backward, 
Keeping its age in view, 
- The builder who built this building 
Builded better than he knew.” 


And I, though I have passed onward, 
: Hearing the Master’s call, 
May know, though it may not matter 
To me what the building befall, 
It is better to have builded for others 
Than not to have built at all. 
—E£. Norman Gunnison. 








~~ 
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THE LITTLE BROWN WREN. 


THERE’S a little brown wren that has built in our tree, 

And she’s scarcely as big as a big bumble-bee ; 

She has hollowed a house in the heart of a limb, 

And made the walls tidy and made the floor trim 

With the down of the crow’s-foot, with tow, and with straw, 
The coziest dwelling that ever you saw. 


This little brown wren has the brightest of eyes, 

And a foot of a very diminutive size ; 

Her tail is as trig as the sail of a ship; 

She’s demure, though she walks with a hop and a skip ; 
And her voice— But a flute were more fit than a pen 
To tell of the voice of the little brown wren. 


One morning Sir Sparrow came sauntering by, 
And cast on the wren’s house an envious eye ; 
With a strut of bravado and toss of his head, 
«I'll put in my claim here,” the bold fellow said ; 
So straightway he mounted on impudent wing, 
And entered the door without pausing to ring. 


An instant—and swiftly that feathery knight, 
All towsled and tumbled, in terror took flight ; 
While there by the door on her favorite perch, 
As neat as a lady just starting for church, 
With this song on her lips, ‘“ He will not call again, 
Unless he is asked,” sat the little brown wren. 
—Clinton Scollard, in Harper's Young People. 


THE Pecos BripGe, Texas.—Another great engi- 
neering work recently completed in Texas is the very 
high cantilever bridge over the Pecos river. This bridge, 
some 330 feet high, while not the highest in the world, is 


one of the highest, and at the same time one of the most | 


considerable railroad structures ever erected. When the 
engineers locating that part of the Southern Pacific rail- 
road came to the Pecos river, they wanted to go directly 
across with a bridge; but more timid counsels prevailed, 
and instead of taking a flying leap over a cafion more 
than 300 feet deep, it was decided to make a detour of 
25 miles by way of the Rio Grande. 
twelve years ago. This longer route, though the curves 
were sharp and the grades steep, was expensive to build 
and maintain, and more expensive to operate. It wasa 
heavy tax on through freight, and several years ago it was 
decided to take the flying leap of the Pecos, and thus 
avoid the grades and curves and longer haul. The 
Phcenix Bridge Company did the work. The entire 
length of the bridge is 2,180 feet from abutment to abut- 
ment. There are two cantilevers 172 feet six inches long 
each, and one suspended lattice-girder span of 80 feet. 


This was eleven or | 





| spreading within the skin. 
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COL OR IN FROGS. 


| THE /ndependent, speaking on this subject, says : The com- 
| mon frog can change its color to some extent in harmony 


with its surroundings. Within the past year Biedermann 
has worked on this subject. He has discovered three dif- 
ferent layers of cells which contribute to give the frog its 
varying color. There is first, deeply seated in the skin, 
a layer of pigment cells which contain black pigment 
both in their interior and in their ramified processes, 
These cells are covered by a 


, second layer of interference cells containing bright yellow 


granules as well as granules of a pigment which some- 
times appear blue or purple, and sometimes gray - the 
whole being covered with a transparent outer skin. The 
normal green color of the frog is produced by a combina- 
tion of blue and yellow interference cells appearing on a 
black background ; but if the black pigment of the 


| deepest layer is protruded into its ramifications, the color 
| of the animal becomes darker ; and if it retires deeper, 





the yellow granules of the middle layer become more ap- 


| parent, and the frog assumes its lemon-yellow color. 


Finally, when the yellow pigment gathers into round 
drops between the bluish interference cells—not above 
them—the skin acquires a whitish gray tint. The same 
arrangements exist in other reptiles and amphibians. 
Now. why do the cells change their position in the vari- 
ous lights, or is it the result of the direct action of light ? 
The facts favor this view. It appears that the slightest 
change of temperature affects the mutual disposition of 
the pigment-cells, and, consequently, the color of the 
frog. It is enough to keep the animal in the hand to 
provoke a contraction of its black cells. The amount of 
blood supply also has a definite effect. As soon as a cer- 
tain part of the skin receives no more blood the color 
cells receive less oxygen, the black cells contract, and the 
animal assumes a lighter color. 

That the light acts as a direct stimulus has been 
proved by Steinach, who glued strips of black paper to 
the skin of frogs which were kept in the dark ; when they 
were exposed to the light only the open parts of their 
skin returned to a lighter color, while the covered parts 
remained dark. To avoid all doubts the experiments 
were repeated on skin separated from the body, and photo- 


| grams of letters and flowers, cut out of black, paper and 


This suspended span is hung between the two cantilever | 


spans on eight massive bars, and expansion spaces are | fishes do; and Biedermann has proved thas the chief 


left at each end of several inches where it should join the 
cantilevers. The intense heat of the summer sun makes 
this space for expansion a necessity. In addition to these 


spans there are eight lattice spans of 65 feet each, one | 


plate-girder span of 45 feet, eighteen plate-girder spans of 


35 feet each, and sixteen plate-girder spans of 35 feet | 
each. The width of the floor of the completed span is | 


25 feet, part of which is taken up by a walkway on either 
side of the single track. The bridge has a factor of 
safety of five ; that is, it has a‘sufficient strength to bear 


five times the pressure made by a continuous train of the | 
From the | 


heaviest modern locomotives moving over it. 
ground at the bottom of the cafion and on the banks of 
the river the bridge looks like a slender lattice-work, but 
it is really, as will be seen from the above statement as to 
its strength, a very solid and stable structure.—Harfer’ s 
Weekly. 





Were the superfluities of a nation valued, and made 
a perpetual tax on benevolence, there would be more 
almshouses than poor, more schools than scholars, and 
enough to spare for government besides.— Wiliam Penn. 


glued to the skin, were reproduced upon it. Besides, 
says Krapotkin, who reports these experiments in the 
Nineteenth Century, blind tree-frogs do not darken as the 


agency of their changes of color is not in the sensations 
derived from the eye, but in those derived from the skin: 

‘* Frogs, whether blind or not, become dark green or 
black if they are kept in a dark vessel in a sparingly 
lighted room; but when a larger branch with green 
leaves is introduced into the vessel, they all recover their 
bright green color, whether blind or not. In some way 
unknown the reflected green light acts either upon the 
nerves of the skin, or—what seems more probable, if 
Steinach’s experiments are taken into account—directly 
upon the pigment cells. Moreover, the sensations de- 
rived from the toes have also an influence upon the 
changes of color. When the bottom of the vessel is cov- 
ered with felt or with a thin wire net, the frogs also be- 
come black, recovering their green color when 4 green 
branch is introduced into the vessel.’’ 





Ir seems but reasonable that those whom God has 
distinguished from others by His goodness, should dis- 
tinguish themselves to Him by their gratitude.— William 
Penn. 
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PENNSYLVANIA WEATHER AND CROPS. 


Tue Pennsylvania State weather crop bulletin for the week ending 
Seventh month 17, as issued by Observer H. L. Ball, is as follows: 
The rainfall during the week was amply sufficient for the present 
need. Throughout the mountain regions the amounts received were 
slightly greater than the normal, and varied between one and a half 
and one and three-fourths inches. In the southeastern counties the 
rainfall was about one-fourth of an inch below the normal. The sec- 
tions in which a drouth prevailed have received sufficient rain to coun- 
teract the effect of the drouth and to start vegetation growing. Though 
nothing is now suffering, a general and soaking rain would be beneficial. 
The first few days were fine for farm work in the southeastern sec- 
tion, and afforded excellent opportunity for finishing the harvesting and 
haying, which is about all finished, excepting some few districts. Much 
of the wheat has been housed under favorable conditions, and some 
has been threshed. The yield in this section is good, and no com- 
plaints are heard, except from some localities where the grain was eaten 
by worms and grasshoppers. The extent of damage was not great. 
The yield of hay, though below the average in quantity, is said to be 
of good quality. Oats are beginning to ripen, but the crop is generally 
short, and will be above the average. Corn is growing very rapidly 
and has a good color. 


Though somewhat backward, the prospects are | 





for a good crop. The second crop of grass is growing very well, | 


though some say pasture is short. Fruit continues to drop; some cor- 
respondents say the crop will be about one-half the usual. Tobacco is 
doing well. No complaints of insects troubling the plants. 

In the dry localities along the Lehigh river in the northeastern sec- 
tion, enough rain has been received to break the drouth, and all the 
crops are growing very well. Correspondents from portions of Tioga 
and Bradford counties say everything is suffering for rain, only light 


well under way and in the lower counties is nearly over. Wheat is a 
good crop, and the hay, though light, is said to be somewhat better than 
was expected. Rye is also a good crop. 
grain very badly in some places. Corn, potatoes, and gardens are do- 
ing well. 
is in fairly good condition. 

SraruE TO WM. LLtoyp Garrison.—A statue of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garriron was unveiled at Newburyport, Mass., 
on the 4th of the present (Seventh) month. There was 
a large crowd of people, and various addresses. Ex- 
Congressman Greenhalge said in closing: ‘* Let every 
boy and girl of Newburyport, of Massachusetts, of 
America, learn the lesson of Garrison’s life and philoso- 
phy,—that you cannot deprive another man of his right 


without losing your own ; that the safety and happiness | 


of men and of nations can only be found in the path of 
justice and truth; that slavery of any sort—physical, 


moral, social, or political—debases the master as well as | 


the servant or slave ; and that the law of nations, as well 
as the law of States, can only have full force and effect 


when in meaning and purpose it is in harmony with the | 


law of God.’’ 

THE Lack or Emotron.—The man who lacks emotion 
lacks expression. That which is in him remains within 
him, and he cannot utter it or make it influential. 
on the other hand, the man who lack emotion lacks re- 
ceptiveness. That which other men are, if it does not 
make him glad or sorry, if it gives him neither joy nor 
pain, does not become his. The emotion of lives is the 
magnetism that they emit, something closely associated 
with their substance and yet distinct from it, in which 
they communicate with one another. 


cately and perfectly true to the quality of the lives from 
which they issue that they should furnish a perfect medium 
of communication. That would be a state of existence 
in which truth and goodness should inevitably shine forth 
in gladness from the man who was true and good, and 
Should instantly be answered in gladness from every other 
man on whom they struck. The poet sings: 
‘‘ Serene shall be our days, and bright 
And happy shall our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security.” 


—Phillips Brooks. 





Local storms lodged the | 


The general cry is that apples are falling, though other fruit | 


And, | 


There is a condi- | 
tion conceivable in which the emotions should be so deli- | 


| ator of all things. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN OtpD Letrer.—‘‘It is a grand 
thing to have the gift of enjoying thoroughly the beauties 
and blessings that surround us. I think a grateful and 
‘joyous heart must be so acceptable to the Father and Cre- 
When we give we love to have our 
gifts enjoyed, we love to see others happiness over them ; 
it is not the value of our gifts, but the pleasure we make, 
that is a recompense, and He who gives so abundantly, 
not always for the hand to hold, but for the eye to see, 
for the mind to appreciate ; who clothes with beauty the 
most familiar things, who rears mountains in grandeur, 
and forms valleys in picturesque beauty, He surely ought 
to find in the heart joyous thanksgiving and cheerful praise. 

‘¢ This must be the feeling in the ‘ secret places’ of 
the inner nature, that we may find the outward charming 
and happy, because the light shines through ; and that 
which we call capacity for enjoyment is kept filled by 
the love which flows from God to man.’’ 


Christmas, 1874. M. S. 





WOMEN AND STREET CLEANING.—The New York 
Independent says: Chicago has undertaken a work for 
herself, which, if as successful as it promises to be, will 
make the whole country her debtor. A society has been 


showers having occurred. Generally the harvest and haymaking is | formed, under the presidency of Miss Ada C. Sweet, 


| whose object is nothing less than forcing the Health De- 


partment and the Street Department of the city govern- 
ment to do the work for which they are appointed. It is 
called the Municipal Reform League, and now has a mem- 
| bership of 500 women and too men, among whom are 
plain workingmen and some Chicago millionaires. These 
600 persons are pledged to report, once a week, tothe 
secretary of the Society—who is its only paid officer— 
whatever lack of faithfulness they discover; and the 
whole membership is vowed to incessant warfare upon 
garbage and dust in the streets; and we can imagine 
what a wholesome fillip it gives to the street contractor to 
know that these argus eyes are spying not only into the 
fashionable streets, but down the small back alleys. But 
| each member has first pledged himself to keep his own 
| premises clean, thus clearing his eye of any obstructing 
| ‘*beam.’’ Money enough is expended in Chicago, as in 
| New York, to secure clean streets if it was intelligently 
| 


| and faithfully used ; but, like causes produce like results 
| everywhere, and in the year since the society got to work 
| enough neglect and remissness has been discovered to 
| justify the discharge of every contractor and the annul- 
| ling of his contract. But these energetic Western women 
are full of hope that they will yet rouse the entire com- 
munity to a sense of its rights and needs; and this so- 
ciety is no World’s Fair affair, but more like the move- 
| ments that are ‘‘not fora day, but for all time.’’ If 
they accomplish the task they have set themselves, they 
will next, doubtless, abate the smoke nuisance; but the 
dust nuisance claims first place. 

In Naples, Dr. Manfredi has.been making an elaborate 
study of street dust. He found a decided difference in 
the dust of those parts of the city that are under the best 
hygienic conditions—the cleaner residence streets—and 
the business thoroughfares. The microbes numbered . 
10,000,000 in a gram of dust froma ‘‘ clean ’’ street, and 
5,000,000,000 in the dirtiest. It must be remembered 
that not all microbes are injurious ; many species pertorm 
a most beneficent work ;. it is those that are called ‘* path- 
ogenic’’ which produce disease, and this careful experi- 
menter inoculated guinea pigs with this dust, to test its 
infective power, and produced five well-known diseases 
in previously healthy animals. 








‘‘ FAITHFULNESS is the true greatness.’’ 


————— 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A VISITOR at the Columbian Fair writes privately: ‘“ One of the most 
delicious things in the whole round of experiences was the falling of the 
twilight over the lagoon, and grounds and buildings surrounding it. It 
was inexpressively lovely. I do not know why, unless it were the com- 
bination of resistlessness and tender s/oewness which seems to belong to 
the Divine nature, bending down from above over the children of earth. 
And then a tiny speck of a star or two would come out and look down 
on all the electrical brilliancy in the calmest, most patient way, as if 
saying, ‘ we are perfectly content to seem small and of no account for 
the present in the midst of all this bright earthly shining, but the time 
will come when you shall know us for what we are.’” 


—Mary B. Pyle, of Wilmington, and M. Florence Yeatman, of 
Hockessin, expect to leave, Seventh month 21, for Alaska and the Yel- 
lowstone Park, with one of the Raymond and Whitman excursion 
parties, intending to return by way of Chicago in the Ninth month. 


—A despatch from Germany, on the 16th inst., says: ‘‘ Occasional 
showers of rain have slightly mitigated the drouth. The agricultural 
distress does not abate, and there is general complaint that the Govern- 
ment has adopted no adequate measures to relieve the fodder famine. 
The upper reaches of the large rivers are so low that navigation near 
the sources has been abandoned. On the upper Elbe, upper Weser, 
and upper Oder little or nothing is doing. Smaller rivers, like the 
Fulda, have become mere brooks.”’ 


—The widow of George W. Carpenter, of Philadelphia, has pre- 
sented to the Academy of Natural Sciences of this city, the fine collec- 
tion of birds, minerals, and fossils which was the life work of her hus- 
band. He died many years ago, and the collection has until now been 
preserved in a building erected for that purpose on the Carpenter estate, 
in Germantown. Among the rarities of the collection is said to be a 
specimen of the Labrador duck, which has become extinct since 1850. 
Mrs. Carpenter, a few years ago, presented to the city her late husband’s 
magnificent collection of greenhouse plants, valued at $10,000, and 
these are to be placed in Fairmount Park, in a building to be erected 
expressly for them. 


—Some of the wealthy American women who are now Londoners 
have in hand a project to endow in perpetuity a cot in thé Victoria 
Hospital in memory of young Abraham Lincoln, whose death, following 
a painful illness, occurred during his father’s residence in London. 


—Many of the Stundists at present in banishment in Transcaucasia 
are arranging to petition the Russian Minister of the Interior to change 
their place of exile to Siberia, where agricultural land is plentiful, and 
where they may have some chance of earning a living. So long as 
they remain in their present position they will always be in extreme 
destitution and a tax on the charity of their friends. 

—A strange fossil, known to Western ranchmen as the “ Devil’s 
Corkscrew,” exists in great abundance, it is said, in the miocene beds 
between the White and Niobrara rivers, in Sioux county, Neb. It re- 
sembles a gigantic corkscrew from two to nine feet long, with a trans- 
verse piece—corresponding to a handle—that is often three feet long. 


—During the World’s Congress on Government, Eighth month 7-14, 
arrangements have been made for six woman suffrage meetings in the 
large halls, and in rooms 2 and 3, each seating 700 persons. Two of 
these meetings will be in the morning, two in the afternoon, and two 
in the evening. Anna H. Shaw, Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, and Julia Ward Howe are among the announced 
speakers. 


—Lucy Stone urges the friends of woman suffrage to see to the elec- 
tion of members of the Legislature. She says: ‘‘ When we remember 
that five votes changed would have given the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives a majority for municipal suffrage for women, and that 
the Township Suffrage Bill for women, in Illinois, failed because five 
men failed to keep their word, it is easily seen how important it is to 


make even this small number of votes count on the right side. Now 
is the time to do this.” 
—Mrs. Ann Longfellow Pierce, sister of Henry W. Longfellow, 


has presented to the Maine Historical Society the Longfellow Home- 
stead on Congress street, in Portland, in which the poet lived during 
his youth, but not the house in which he was born. The property is 
valued at $25,000, and among Mrs. Pierce’s requirements are that the 
two front rooms shall be forever kept and known as the “‘ Longfellow 
Memorial Rooms,” and that a suitable library hall shall be begun six 
months after her death. This house is the oldest brick structure in 
Portland. It was built by Gen. Peleg Wadsworth, grandfather of the 
poet.— Woman's Journal. 


—Edward M. Paxson (ex-Chief Justice of Pennsylvania), trustee 
under the will of Edward T. Parker, has arranged with the managers 
of the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, at 44th St. and 
Girard Ave., West Philadelphia, to erect on the present ground, with a 
fund left by the deceased, a building of the same size as that already 
there. The cost of the new structure will be about $70,000, and, after 
it is erected, the managers of the present Home have agreed to main- 
tain it. The new building will just double the present capacity of the 
Hme. It will be 50 by 100 feet, of buff-colored brick, with an orna- 








mental front of colonial design. 
sard roof, 


—In England, during the 167 years from 1623 to 1790 only one use. 
ful invention appeared at an average of 314 years interval. 


—Prof. Bell thinks the time occupied by inventors in working out 
the problem of aerial navigation by the usual inflated gas-bags and 
methods of steering them is wasted. He thinks a feasible means of 
propelling and directing an air-ship would be by a kind of trolley sys. 
tem where the rod would hang down from the car to the stretched 
wire, instead of extending upward. He recommends this idea to in. 
ventors. ! 


—Samuel Edison, father of the inventor, will be ninety-one years 
old next month. He lives in Port Huron, Mich., and has a daughter 
nine years old. 


—Efforts are making to acquire, as a public trust, the cottage at 
Nether Stowey, Somersetshire, England, which was the home of the 
poet Coleridge a hundred years ago, where he wrote his most famous 
poems, including ** The Ancient Mariner.” 


—A recent report shows that the number of suicides in France and 
Algeria during 1891 was 8,180 or 21 per 100,000 inhabitants. Suicides 
were most frequent in the Department of the Seine (1,465 or 50 per 
100,000), and least frequent in Corsica (12 or 4 per 100,000). Of the 
entire number of suicides 78 per cent. were of the male sex. 


—The health of the Pope is described as very good, though he is 
now 83 yearsold. The New York Swan correspondent says: “ Dr, 
Lapponi, physician to the Pope, is quoted as saying that the Supreme 
Pontiff will live beyond go years. He said this week that the health 
of his illustrious patient is all that can be desired, and that, considering 
how well he bore the fatigues of the many ceremonies during the 
spring, there is no cause for the least apprehension.” He added: “I 
have not observed, up to this time, any hardening of the arteries, and 
this is the best prognosis.” 

—It is announced that the cholera is creating no anxiety now in 
Germany. There has been only one case in Hamburg this season and 
that was not fatal. A strong quarantine is kept against all Turkish 
frontier places. Professor Koch urges the exclusive use of iron pipe 
wells, because underground water is almost free from ¢erms. He en- 
tirely rejects the use of the present small domestic filters, and notes that 
Altona has bad water, but it is kept harmless by excellent filtrations. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Local Directory of the World's Fair, on the 15th inst., by a vote 
of 24 to 4, passed resolutions that after the next day, the Fair would 
not be opened on the first day of the week. The receipts on the 16th 
were donated to the families of the firemen who were killed in the fire 
at the cold storage building. The paid admissions were 49,401, repre- 
senting $24,700, and the receipts from “ concessionaires ’’ would proba- 
bly increase this to $30,000. 

THE steamer Fa/con, with the Peary Arctic expedition, which sailed 
from St. Johns at 8 o’clock on the evening of the 14th inst., for Green- 
land, was compelled to put back later, owing to a heavy storm. She 
sailed again at daybreak the next day. A stop would be made at 
a Labrador settlement, to get dogs. 


HOSTILITIES occurred between French war ships and Siamese forts, 
at the mouth of the Mienam river, in Siam, on the 13th instant, and 
later there were several collisions between armed forces on both sides. 
The French claim “treaty rights’ in Siam, which they represent were 
being encroached on. 


GREAT disturbances and anxieties continue in all financial affairs, 
riotwithstanding the expectation that Congress, when it meets, will re- 
peal or suspend the silver-purchase clause of the “Sherman Act.” 
Other serious causes of business uncertainty, especially the expected 
repeal of the Tariff, and the demoralization in money affairs in London, 
unite to cause the trouble. The suspension of silver mining in Colo- 
rado and Montana has caused bank failures and other disasters. At 
Denver, on the 17th, three savings banks suspended, and the next day 
three national and one private bank did the same. 


RicHaRD T. AucHMUTY, of New York, well known for his ex- 
cellent work in founding trade schools in that city, died on the 18th 
inst., at Lenox, Mass. 


Anp I, for one, would much rather, 
Could I merit so sweet a thing, 
Be the poet of little children 
Than the laureate of a king. 
--Lucy Larcom. 





You may set it down as a truth which admits of few 
exceptions, that those who ask your opinion really want 
your praise, and will be content with nothing less.— 
O. W. Holmes. 


It will have three stories and a man. 7 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA AND EXHAUSTION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. E. Cornet EsTEN, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: “I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing weet and exhaustion.” 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 


receipt of the following additional contributions | 


to the Children’s Country Week Association : 





a $ 5.00 
A. E. B, 5.00 
2. B., 5.00 
Mrs. B. F. Huddy, 5.00 
Mrs. E. M. Fagan, 5.00 
“Lansdowne Loyal Temperance 
Legion,” .50 
Anna E. Atkinson, 2.00 
A Friend, 3-00 
A Friend, 1.00 
$31.50 
Previously acknowledged, 26.00 
Amount, $57.50 


Joun CoMLY, Superintendent. 


Seventh month 13, 1893. 


*,* The Indian branch of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting are 
desirous of distributing, among Friends and 


others, literature relating to the present condition | 


of the Indian tribes in the United States. The 


Committee hopes to increase the interest always | 


felt by Friends in the Indians, and to strengthen 


as far as possible the hands of faithful workers 


in their behalf. 
Schools, First-day schools, and individual 
Friends will be supplied by addressing a postalto 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Or other members of the Indian Committee. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Seventh month 
occur as follows : . 

25. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 

27. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 

_ ene Westbery, N.Y. 





S, F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8, F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 





Women are quick 


to appreciate a good thing. 


That is why they keep sending us 
Two Dollars and receive in re- 
turn, at their nearest railroad sta- 
tion where the 5-cent package 
stamps can be used 


Seven Pounds of Ingram’s Fine 
Blended Roasted Coffee. 


William S. Ingram, 


Tea DEALER, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Give THEE: BABY 


IN FANTS iat DS. 


men eR 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


| . THE: BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS," 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co.. BOSTON, Mast 


Beauty 


in Wall Paper is our art—low price our forte. 
} You reap the benefits. 
| cents. ices 5 to 50 cents a roll. 


| A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street, 


To the World’s Fair, Chicago. 
Three mies in a 12-days’ trip. No.1, $85.50; No. 2, 
No. $48.00. Leave via. Baltimore and 
Ohio heiieeat 24th and Chestnut streets, Third-day, 
pa month’ 1,at 8 a.m. Elderly or ee persons 
| ial attention. Trunks $2.00 extra. eposit of 
.00 required 15 o- s before starting, with the whole 
amount paid three days before starting. 
certified. REBECCA B. NICHO 
523 Cooper street, C noite, N. J. 


- SERMONS 


'By Sunderland P. Gardner. 
Four Sermons (in one Pamphlet) delivered 
| at Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia, in Fifth 
month, 1885. Fhapogrepmioally reported by 
Henry T. Child. 


PRICE, TEN CENTs. 











For sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


|For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8s—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 








STREETS. 


ow checks 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HERE Never was a bet- 

ter fit—Vacuum Leather 

Oil for all black leather; 25¢c, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oi] Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


om Ae 


- ‘Bublisher’ 8 v's Bepartment. 


*,* WE again recommend our readers who desire 
accommodation in Chicago to consult the advertise- 
ments in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

*,* IN response to our request for copies of two 
issues of the paper that we were short of, we have 
received by the kindness of subscribers, enough to 


| supply present needs, for which we are much obliged. 


100 samples mailed for 8 | 





*,* The observance of the “ Half Holiday ” rule, 
under the recent legislation of this State, is now so 


| general that we shall adopt it at the office of the 


INTELLIGESCER AND JOURNAL during the summer 
months. The office (921 Arch St.) will not be open, 


| after 1 p. m., on Seventh-day, until further notice. 


*,* WE suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 


countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc. 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 


would be somewhat higher in proportion). 


*,* WE make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 


*,*Matter inten.ded for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-<day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 

*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help.to avoid mistakes. ’ 

*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 











w FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
















































LIFE AND LETTERS =| The British Friend 
Mary S. Lippincott a Seer 


Late of Camden, N. J. Edited and Published by 
Price, $1.00; Mailed for $1.15. WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Friends’ Book Association, —anens aren 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. hee outenel Gis 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
commenced with the last year. The endeavor or 

be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- ths promotes is to cgply the 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 


: ‘ QUAKERISM 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to to the ci enenties idee. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 





as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- | ‘The Editor invites the attention of American 

ers, and its size and shape, and the character of a to the Religious and Literary articles ot 
ournal. 

its contents gives special weight to each adver- 


tisement. g@g~When our readers answer an| *,* Subscriptions tor the BRITISH FRIEND will be 
‘ ‘ . recei t ffice of 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon received a | ok Street, Pecne e 


ae the advertisement in this re | Fess, pane, tor cost of Sens any 


Bureau of Information, Chicago. 


Friends and others desiring information of 
boarding places or other assistance during their 
visit to the Columbian Exposition, address 

BENJ. SMITH, 
200 on St., Chicago. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
- PRINTER. 
Periodicals. 


Pamphiets. 29 N. Seventh Street. 
Plain Work. 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
“Cc R A R D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits 


° 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr, Assist, Treas. 
Headquarters NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 
Mamaqnns 
Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. EFFINGHAM B. zaguomms JOHN B a AMUEL B. BR WN, 
goods made b liabl id il- URROU! FRAN . WEN 
bidet Mdientn Gk tela tot on tansereanets ond JOHN 4. BROWN, Jr, GE Ae EET ray, GBORGE, H, McFADDEN, 
can be depended upon to give entire satisfaction. : . cH JOHN ¢. ee ALL, 
A Fair Mose. -. . Tc. per foot. BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 
A Good Hose - 0c. “ 





AVery Good Hose 1[2c, “ 

An Extra Heavy Hose I5c. =“ 
Reels 75c. and al attachments at low figures 

SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 
19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
This Company furnishes ALL DesrRaBLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and 4 


Surpxovs of over Two and a Hatr MILLIONS. "ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





Scleatifie Amerieas The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
‘NSURES TRatG yh. GUAR ANNUITIES, ees nee co pay TIE RE ACTS AS SENT Ete: ADMINIS- 


sts are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 





A SWING = of Insurance 
; Assistant 







CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
. ‘in ee ‘ 
Hand write to 

Pon & Con 361 a 


Oldest bureau for erica. 
is t bef 
Dy mnocloe given free of chaxge in tas 


Srieutific American | 


HE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
NO. 113 er Eon STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. sail 
ompanty ap issues its ture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeema 


aS wath i tetaanat at ve r cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
This Compeny alo receives deposits, payable by check. 


. DIRECTORS . 
Philip C, Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, Tt Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr, John W, Biddle, 
worlds, Ghiomaidly diantrt, rode Ng tergligene David a Alaa Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
a be Francis R. Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Heory i 
six months. Adan Adarese MONK toseph E, G' , Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood 


a 


~ ms 


